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A bird singing in a pine tree... and the snow squeaking under the runners... The 


sleigh a study in scarlet... the world shimmering in a blue and silver haze. The brave 


silly trappings of the horses... the timeless splendour of the high mountains. And 
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THE MOST RECENT PORTRAIT OF THE YOUNG MOTHER WHOSE SON IS SECOND IN LINE OF SUCCESSION 
TO THE THRONE: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


of Princess Elizabeth and the Prince has been closely followed at home 


No date for the christening, which may take place at 
been 


Although the widespread rejoicing over the news of the birth of H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth's son on November 14 was somewhat marred by the 
later news of the King’s ill-health, the Royal mother and her baby son 
remain at the centre of the nation’s thoughts. News of the good progress 


and overseas 
Sandringham, or the names to be given to the infant Prince, have 
announced at the time of writing Photograph by M. W. Elphinstone 
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| eed few months my occasions take me to the 

Royal Naval College at Greenwich and for a 
few hours I become, in a very humble capacity, a 
servant of the Royal Navy. Once, many years ago, 
I wrote and produced a naval pageant or tattoo 
there, and lived in or near it for many weeks crowded 
with impressions. which have become part of my 
dearest memories. With the exception of St. Paul's, 
it is probably the most impressive piece of architecture 
in London—almost, one might say, in Europe—and 
it is the only one, so far as I can recall, in which one 
can survey simultaneously a masterpiece 
by Christopher Wren and one by Inigo 
Jones. The lovely classical fagades and 
colonnades, their grey stone blended into 
the most exquisite colouring by the mists 
and rains of the Thames-side, are set 
between the romantic slopes of Greenwich 
Hill and the historic river flowing in 
majesty towards its consummation in the 
bosom of the sea. At this point, as at 
no other in the world, England’s history 
and destiny’*are made manifest ; here 
the spectator stands in London, so 
seemingly strong-founded and unchange- 
able, and looks towards the mutable sea, 
and stands on the threshold of eternal 
ocean and looks back at the immense 
but transient metropolis of man. I 
never walk out on the great square 
between the Charles and Mary buildings 
without catching my breath at the beauty 
and significance of this noble monument to 
my country’s age-long marriage with the 
sea. I know of no spot on earth, even 
the sceptred Abbey, with such power to 
move an English heart. 

Yet this glorious edifice—the home of 
Elizabeth and the setting of at least one 
of Shakespeare’s more courtly plays ; the 
last harbour of the brave men who in the 
long wars with France, from La Hogue to 
Trafalgar, laid the foundations of our 
power, wealth and empire; the senior 
seminary and staff college of the Royal 
Navy, and to-day the home of our National 
Maritime Museum —«with its priceless 
treasures of art and history—is almost 
unknown, not merely to the vast majority 
of Englishmen, but to the majority of 
Londoners at whose door it lies. Once, 
in a more rustic age, the Londoner's 
greatest treat was to journey by boat down 
the Thames between palaces, masts, and 
riverside taverns and the green, wooded 
shores to suburban Greenwich, there to 
gaze on the glorieg of Wren’s architecture 
and listen to the tales of the old, blue- 
coated salts as they hobbled and puffed 
at their clay pipes on the sun-touched 
lawns, to dine off whitebait at the Ship 
or Trafalgar, to climb the hill to Flam- 
stead’s Royal Observatory, and meditate 
from the summit on the view of London 
spread before them in the evening light. 
It was here that the Cockneys came in the 
first days of every summer to revel in 
the rough, bucolic delights of Greenwich 
Fair, that the Cabinet—until the days of 
Disraeli and Gladstone-+-came at the fag-end of every 
session to dine in holiday mood and, recounting their 
late parliamentary battles, to refill their lungs with the 
fresh air of the country and imminent sea, that the 
adorable Bella, in ‘‘ Our” Mutual Friend,” 


accompanied 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI. + 
IN THE UNIFORM OF Pe 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEBT. mh oe 


OUR WELL-LOVED KING, 
HIS VISIT TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND: 
NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH, BY OSWALD BIRLEY, M.C., R.O,I., 


The announcement on November 23 that the King had, on medical advice, cancelled his visit to Australia 
and New Zealand, planned to begin on Jonuery 27, and that he would not be able to fulfil any public 
engagements for a considerable time, roused deep concern and heartfelt sympathy throughout the British 
Commonwealth, and among foreign nations. His Majesty is sufferine from an 
in the right leg. and complete rest and prolonged treatment are necessary. His illness is largely the result 
of the strain of the last poe years, end to the selfless and unsparing 
strengtheén the public service. He h 
November 23 to inspect a goltection of portraits of British Admirals of t' 
Captain Oswald Bir’ wee M.C., R.O. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Pa... .” But since the wharves and houses, in a 
riot of nineteenth-century get-rich industrialisation, 
have crowded down to the river far out into the 
former Kentish and Essex countryside and have 
encircled the Londoner’s lovely palace, choking it 
like the ivy round a neglected tree, the Thames and 
Greenwich have been deserted by pleasure-makers, 
and the chief maritime treasure of our capital forgotten 
by those who own it. Only recently has a London 
County Council, timidly beginning to make little 
inroads on the squalid industrial philistinism of the 
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nineteenth century, revived the river service to 
Greenwich and invited Londoners to journey down 


the desecrated river, past the greatest port in . 


the world, to see something of their heritage. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE KING, 
WHOSE ILLNESS IS while the 1951 Exhibition is being 
CAUSING CONCERN. 


WHO HAS BEEN COMPELLED, ON MEDICAL ADVICE, TO CANCEL 
A PORTRAIT PAINTED FOR THE ROYAL 
R.P. 


truction to the circulation 


manner in which he has taxed his 
Greenwich, on 

hich ried te her M bid painted by 

, an engagement which was cai out by her Majesty t! : inti i 

by Princess a The * soveealt of his Majesty in the uniform of Admiral of the Fleet public Subscrip tion to the National 

reproduced on this page is from this collection, which consists 


ad arranged to visit the ey a ad Coll canons. 


of eighteen paintings. 


Yet when one considers the little that has been 
done and considers the immense possibilities—to-day 
immeasurably enhanced by the transforming powers 
of modern science and engineering—of transforming 
our drab, once so beautiful imperial capital and 
restoring it to its natural and historic riverside setting, 
one joins one’s hands~in prayer for the benison of 
civic imagination in our rulers. The means to accom- 
plish great things are available : only the perception 
and resolution to do them seem to have been lacking. 
Opportunity after opportunity has been thrown away 
in the past; now, before London is 
rebuilt after its bombardments, and 


prepared, let us be sure we do not 

throw away another. At the present 

moment the fate of a priceless and irre- 
placeable national monument hangs in 

“# the balance. Incredible as it may seem, 

7 there are only two ships in the world 
that go back to the great naval wars 
of the past, and both are in British 
keeping, the Victory and the Implacable. 
Yet of these two ships, both of which 
fought at Trafalgar—the one on the 
British, the other on the French side— 
one is shortly to be broken up and 
destroyed unless two or three hundred 
thousand pounds can be found to pre- 
serve and restore her. If the Implacable 
is to be broken up, it will mean that 
only the Victory will remain to show 
future generations the likeness and 
character of the great ships on which 
so much of our history and that of 
_the cause of human liberty has in 
the past depended. Should anything 
happen to the Victory—as so nearly 
happened during the war— mankind 
will possess no survivor of these great 
ships at all, and the charge will be 
justly ‘laid by posterity at the door of 
our own barbarism. Coleridge once 
defined a civilised people as_ being 
one-that possessed historical feeling— 
“the feeling of being an_ historical 
people, generation linked to generation 
by ancestral. reputation, by tradition, 
by heraldry—this noble feeling.’’ We 
preserve buildings to show how our 
ancestors worshipped, lived, worked, 
cultivated ; surely we, who owe every- 
thing to our seamen, ought to preserve 
the two remaining specimens we still 
possess of the means by which they 
gave us.dominion of the ocean. 

«*- And where better than at Greenwich 
could such a ship be preServed and main- 
tained ? It has been suggested that the 
Implacable might be~berthed in a dry- 
dock alongside the pier and on one side 
of the Royal “Naval College, and six 
months ago this paper published a 
drawing showing what she would look 
like in such a position: ~If she cannot 
be saved in theSe~straitened times by a 





Maritime Museum, or “if the State in 
this age of national planning cannot 
afford the compafatively trifling sum ne@ded to save her 
from the scrapheap, the London County Council, with its 
project fdr*making the Thanies worthy once more of 
Londen, has, I suggest, a wonderful opportunity. Nor, so 
— ~ far as I can see, need it cost the ratepayer a 





came with her father, the Mincing Lane clerk, 
for an evening's innocent elopement from the 
tyranny of family1ffé. ‘‘ The little expedition 
down the river was delightful, and the 
little room overlooking the river into which that 
they were shown for dinner was delightful. an 

Everything was delightful. The park was 
delightful, the punch was delightful, the dishes 
of fish were delightful, the wine was 
delightful. ... And then, as they sat looking 


at the ships and steamboats making their 
way to the sea with the tide that was 
running down, the lovely woman imagined 
all sorts of voyages for herself and 








overseas. 


her friend at home in Britain. 
trated London News to be sent overseas can now be taken. 
be addressed to: The Subscription Department, The /llustrated London 
Commonwealth House, 1 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, 
together with the name and address of the person to whom the copies 
and enclosing the price of the subscription, £5 Is. (to 


News, 


are to be sent, 





“ WITH BEST WISHES.” 





Now is the time to think of Christmas presents—especially for friends 
Those in search of a gift likely to be appreciated will find 
a year’s subscription for The I/llustrated London News provides 
ideal gift. 
will be reminded afresh of the kind thought and good wishes of his or 
Orders for subscriptions for The /Ilus- 


Each week as the new copy arrives the 


include the Christmas Senvnnial 


recipient 


They should 


penny to save this noble ship and set it ina 
setting where future generations of Londoners 
may enjoy it. If the habit of using the river 
‘and visiting Greenwich is to be revived, a 
restaurant is needed to take the place of the 
former Ship and Trafalgar taverns. Why 
should not the L.C.C., with the 1951 Exhi- 
bition before us, restore and use the Implacable 
for this purpose, as our ancestors, 300 years 
ago, used Drake’s Golden Hind at Deptford ? 
It would be a splendid example of what civic 
enterprise could do, and one which should 
pay, even in the most material sense, a 
handsome dividend. 
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NEWS FROM MALAYA: THE ANTI-COMMUNIST DRIVE; AND OTHER EVENTS. 


THE FIRST GURKHA OFFICERS TO RECEIVE THE KING’S COMMISSION : A GROUP PHOTOGRAPHED 
AT KUALA LUMPUR. (By Courtesy of Department of Public Relations, Federation of Malaya.) 


CLEARING 
UP 


THE JOHORE REGION OF COMMUNIST TERRORISTS: A SUSPECT BEING TIED 


BY ONE OF THE TROOPS TAKING PART IN THE RECENTLY CONCLUDED DRIVE. 
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BURNING OUT A COMMUNIST NEST IN THE JUNGLE : THE DESTRUCTION OF A TERRORIST HIDE-OUT 


BY FIRE DURING THE OPERATIONS IN THE MUAR-LENGA AREA OF JOHORE, 


TRAINING FOR MEN OF THE 2ND GUARDS BRIGADE UNDER 


THE TERRORISTS IN MALAYA. 


JUNGLE FIGHTING ON THE SPOT: 
INSTRUCTION BEFORE HUNTING 


The first group of Gurkha officers, ten in all, to be granted the King’s Commission 
have recently been before a Selection Board after studying British Army Administration 
at a special course at G.H.Q., F.A.R.E.L.F., in Singapore. In their new capacity 
they will rank in all respects as British Officers. Many of them have seen more than 
thirty years’ service in the Army. On November 17, the drive against Communist 
terrorists in the Johore area, which began on October 16, was concluded. Six hundred 
square miles were covered by troops of the Seaforths, Devons, the 16th Field Battery, R.A., 


STUDYING THE MAP AND MAKING A PLAN BEFORE GOING 


THE 4TH FERRET GROUP ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


ACTION : A TEAM FROM 
THE JUNGLE. 


7 


INTO 
IN 


vy , 


INSPECTING A TARGET USED IN THE TRAINING FOR JUNGLE FIGHTING: A GUARDSMAN 
INDICATES HIS SHOT TO THE OFFICER IN CHARGE OF HIS* PLATOON, 


Gurkhas, ‘‘ Ferret "’ groups, police, and an air contact group. During the operation, 
27 terrorists were killed, 152 persons detained, 12 jungle camps destroyed, and a quantity 
of arms and stores captured. Although it was impossible to clear the area of every 
Communist there was a large measure of success in breaking up the larger gangs, and 
those who have succeeded in slipping through the net have been left without food 
and have been cut off from their supply bases and contacts outside the jungle. The 
2nd Guards Brigade has provided needed reinforcement to the troops employed. 
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THE PONTE SANTA TRINITA; AS IT 


ILLUSTRATED 
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WAS, AND AS THE GERMANS LEFT IT. 
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\ THE PONTE SANTA TRINITA, BUILT ABOUT 1570, AS IT WAS IN THE EIGHTEENTH { 

\ CENTURY ; AN ENGRAVING FROM A DRAWING BY GUISEPPE ZOCCHI (1711-1767). é 
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\ \ Any THE PONTE SANTA TRINITA, AS IT WAS BEFORE THE WAR: A VIEW ILLUSTRATING 

\ \ " HOW LITTLE THE ASPECT OF FLORENCE HAD ALTERED SINCE THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
\ " 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE LUNGARNO GUICCIARDINI: 
' ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PONTE SANTA TRINITA, 
» FLORENCE, AS IT WAS BEFORE ITS DESTRUCTION. 





















AFTER THE GERMANS HAD DESTROYED IT BEFORE 
THEY RETREATED FROM FLORENCE IN 1944: THE 
PONTE SANTA TRINITA REDUCED TO A HEAP OF RUINS. 4 
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t) | | SHOWING TWO OF THE STATUES OF THE FOUR SEASONS BY FRANCA- | 
) 2GES EXCEPT ‘ a) : : 
¢ ALL THE FLORENTINE ARNO BRIDGES EXCEPT THE \ VILLA WHICH ADORNED THE BRIDGE: A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE \\ 1S TO-DAY : A TEMPORARY STEEL BRIDGE HAS BEEN 

> CONTE VESCE VERS Were oy aS oa 4 PONTE SANTA TRINITA TAKEN FROM ABOVE. wy) PUT UP, SO THAT THE ARNO CAN BE CROSSED. 
‘ . . avecconsccngnneces Wee ae scevenenenes _ - Cake \ \ 








A PIER OF THE BRIDGE BEFORE ITS DESTRUCTION: 4s 








The lovely and historic city of Florence suffered greatly from the war, for though, to 
quote the official report, ‘' no damage of any significance is attributable to Allied action,” 
the retreating Germans in 1944 blew up five of the six bridges which spanned the 
River Arno, sparing only the historic Ponte Vecchio, although systematically wrecking 
The beautiful Ponte Santa Trinita, dating from about 1570, and 


the approaches to it 
Seasons by Francavilla, is, however, being 


adorned with statues of the Four 


, ONE OF THE DAMAGED PIERS OF THE BRIDGE AS IT 4 


reconstructed. Our photographs of it as it appeared before the destruction, immediately 

afterwards, and recently when surmounted with a temporary stéel bridge, give 

some idea of the magnitude of the task. The engraving of the bridge from the 

Lungarno Guicciardini is from a drawing by Guiseppe Zocchi, who, in the eighteenth 

century, made many drawings of the more remarkable views of Florence, which were 
{| engraved and published in sets. He etched the figures himself. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF ONE OF FLORENCE’S LOVELIEST BRIDGES. 


et 
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IN POSITION, AND THE CARTOUCHE ORNAMENTS ON THE 
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THE MODEL FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PONTE SANTA TRINITA, SHOWING THE STATUES OF THE FOUR SEASONS 
THREE ARCHES. SIGNOR RICCARDO GIZDULICH IS THE ARCHITECT IN CHARGE OF THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BRIDGE. 
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DISPLAYED AT THE SANTA TRINITA BRIDGE RECONSTRUCTION EXHIBITIO 


THE RECONSTRUCTION IS BEING CARRIED OUT : 
PLASTER CAST OF PART OF ONE OF THE ARCHES ; AND CASTS OF A BROKEN CARTOUCHE. 


© OF THE CARTOUCHES WHICH ADORNED THE ARCHES, 
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AMID RUBBLE AND BARBED WIRE > THE STATUE OF PRIMAVERA AFTER IT HAD BE 


OF. PRIMAVERA AFTER THE GERMANS { REPAIRED : WITH THE HEAD AND THE RIGHT ARM 
¢ 7 STILL MISSING 


THE STATUE OF PRIMAVERA (SPRIN y Py ’ PRONE 
FRANCAVILLA, FROM THE PONTE SANTA j ENTANGLEMENTS : THE STATUE 


y 
P 
TRINITA, AS IT WAS BEFORE THE DESTRUCTION. HAD BIL 


AND HEADL 
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On the facing page we illustrate the Ponte Santa Trinita, Florence, as it was before 


the 1939-45 war, after its destruction i 1944, and with a temporary bridge on its 
piers. On this page we illustrate stages in its reconstruction. Fragments have been ‘the head of Primavera was advertised for, as it was thought that 


recovered from the river-bed, and enormous plaster casts assembled under the direction have taken it as a souvenir, but had not been found when our photographs were 
of the architect in charge, Signor Riccardo Gizdulich. All the parts recovered have taken. The plaster casts, the model for the reconstructed bridge and a series of 
been fitted together and missing pieces are being constructed. The triangular pylons | photographs have been on exhibition in Florence. 


which adorned the bridge, have been found. As recorded in our issue of May 8, 1948, 
someone might 
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REMARKABLE NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY WITH AN Fi! 


EXHAUST VALVE 
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DIFFERING MECHANICALLY FROM OTHER CAMERAS IN THAT THE FOCAL SURFACE IS A SPHERE : 


A DIAGRAM OF THE NEW CAMERA WITH F/I LENS. (FOR EXPLANATION SEE TEXT.) 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT NIGHT WITH THE NEW CAMERA AT A DISTANCE OF 200 FT. AND USING ONLY A SINGLE 
THE RUSH RHEES LIBRARY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER RIVER CAMPUS, 


NO. 22 FLASH BULB: 


Continued 

This pressure forces the film, by stretching it, back 
The exposure is then made. After exposure the outlet valve ‘is opened, 
the film returns to normal and the clamping plate releases. This permits 
winding the film for the next exposure. The camera is designed to carry a 5SO-ft. 
reel of 5S4-in.-wide aerial film The film is transported with a motor drive and 
the successive pictures can be taken at the rate of one per second. A number of 


against the surface H. 


LENS 
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iy ON DISPLAY AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OPTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA: THE . 

NEW UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER CAMERA, IN WHICH COMPRESSED GAS IS USED TO 
PRESS THE FILM AGAINST THE SPHERICAL IMAGE SURFACE, 
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et , SO 
TAKEN* AT I-45TH OF A SECOND AT F/I'2 FROM A DISTANCE OF \ 


‘"\ 
154 FT. WITH NO ILLUMINATION EXCEPT NORMAL STAGE LIGHTING: \\ 
A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTR \ 


\ 
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A FRONT VIEW OF THE NEW CAMERA WITH ITS HIGH-SPEED CURVED 
FIELD F/I LENS, HAVING 6-IN. FOCAL LENGTH, 


experimental photographs have been taken at night, using only a small flash bulb 


for illumination. Each covers an area almost equal to a city block and shdws 
clearly every detail of the scene, even to individual bricks on buildings 300 ft. 
from the camera. The high definition quality is maintained almost to the 
extremity of the field. For maximum sharpness over the entire field, a 250-ft. 
focal length is used, but the photographs show objects at a distance of 600 ft. or 
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CAMERA; USING COMPRESSED GAS 
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A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF THE NEW CAMER 
HIGH IMAGE QUALITIES: AN INDOOR 
PHOTOGRAPH OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ROCHESTER BASKET-BALL TEAM TAKEN 
BY ORDINARY ‘LIGHTING AT A DISTANCE 
OF I00 FT. 

NEW camera with a lens two- 

and-one-half times faster than 
any existing lenses of comparable 
image quality has been developed 
at the University of Rochester 
Institute of Optics, and was shown 
recently at the annual meeting of 
the Optical Society of America. 
The eamera has a curved field 
lens with a 6-in. focal length which 
works at a speed of F/1 and covers 
a field of 36 degrees. The lens is 
capable of resolving an angle of 
21. seconds over most of the field of 
view. It was designed especially for 
night photography, and produces 
pictures of exceptionally high image 
quality as a result of the excellent 
image correction in the lens. The 
action of the camera can best be 
explained with reference to the 
lettering on the diagram illustrated 
on these pages (top, left). The - 
difference mechanically from other 
cameras is that the focal surface, 
normaNy a plane, is a sphere as 
shown at H. The film is stretched 
into this form while the exposure is 
made. The method used is as follows. 
Compressed gas at about 25 Ib. 
per square inch pressure is admitted 
through the inlet valve into the 
chamber marked C. ‘This is an 
annular groove behind the clamping 
plate B. The pressure forces this 
unit into contact with the film, 
clamping it between clamping rings 
E. At the same time, the pressure 
has been building up between the 
lens and the film by admission of the 


compressed gas through the ports F. 
(Continued below, left i, 
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more. The lens was designed at the Institute of Optics for the U.S. Air Force 
during the last weeks of World War II. by Dr. Hopkins and Mr. Donald Feder, but 
the war ended before it could be used. It has since been developed further. 
The present lens is equipped with a slow-speed shutter which limits exposure 
times to 1-45th second. Also, the lens is not coated, so that the pictures lack 
some of the high contrast that is expected to be achieved when the lens is 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT NIGHT, USING A SMALL FLASH BULB, WHICH PLAINLY SHOWS OBJECTS 600 FT. AWAY (POPLAR-TREES IN THE BACKGROUND) : 
THE NEW CAMERA, WITH ITS HIGH-SPEED LENS, USED FROM THE FOURTH FLOOR OF A CAMPUS BUILDING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 
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TO CURVE THE FILM. 
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coated. Dr. Hopkins and his associates are arranging to overcome these 
limitations by having a large high-speed shutter made and also by coating the 
lens’ surfaces. They are also developing a small 2-in. focal length version of the 
camera which will be more suited for everyday photography, such as sport events 
and other action pictures. The large 6-in. lens is designed mainly for aerial 
photography and for photographing fluorescent screens in X-ray work. 
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Bb Gaggfelss' BOOKS ”’ are becoming ever more numerous, and there is a 
demand to meet the supply. It is not difficult to find explanations. 
The facts that we have twice narrowly escaped starvation and defeat because 
of the operations of German submarines against our merchant shipping, and that 
even now lack of dollars allows us but meagre doles of beef, mutton, bacon, 
butter, eggs and cheese, have compelled attention to the supreme importance of 
our own agriculture and made people think of learning how to “ grow things”’ 
who never before thought of it seriously. And the numerous enemies who assail 
what remains of our ancient market towns and villages and our unspoiled 
countryside have led to a renewed interest and a stiffened defence. Here a 
multiple store spoils a gracious High Street with 
one of its conveyer-belt shop-fronts; thete a 
block of Council Houses which would make Dart- 
moor Prison look elegant by contrast is dumped 
at the entrance to an Elizabethan or Augustan 
village. The taxes break up the old estates and 
the fragments are left to the mercy of specu- 
lators and officials. The Forces (and it has to be 
admitted that they must have their practice and 
training-grounds) show an unerring genius for 
seizing precisely those areas which would most 
suitably be scheduled as National Parks and 
Nature Reserves. British Airways are impelled 
to put runways on square miles of market- 
gardening or farm land ; a Board considers flood- . 
ing a rural valley, farms, cottages, churches, in 
order to provide one more reservoir for “ the 
Wen”; a Ministry in Whitehall wants to turn 
an old and seemly town into a huge “ satellite ”’ ; 
another Ministry in Whitehall considers turning 
the Backs Road at Cambridge into an arterial 
road—possibly in the hope that it may ultimately 
canalise traffic like that of the Great West Road 


College Authorities to Cater for the People, and 
put up boards inscribed ‘‘ Teas,” ‘‘ Teas,”’ ‘‘ Teas’’ ; 
the Forestry Commission persists in its campaign 
to supplant the oak and the ash, the elm and the beech with fast-growing conifers 
suitable for pit-props; and Ribbon Development, for all the chatter, goes on. 
Happily there are always, in this country, people who won't throw up the sponge, 
and who know that a Dunkirk may be succeeded by an Alamein if you try hard 
enough, but certainly won’t if you don’t. Mr. Massingham, though he is even 
more of a Jeremiah than most of us, especially about artificial fertilisers, is 
certainly one of them. His zest and passion, his capacity for enjoyment, 
enthusiastic advocacy, and violent protest are unfailing. 

He has written many books about the countryside. Sometimes the accent 
has been archeological, sometimes geological, sometimes zxsthetic : sometimes 
the cultivation of the soil has mainly engaged his attention, sometimes the old 
handicrafts, in wood, or straw, or osier, or metals, or textiles, which linger still 
in corners of this over-populated island. He might have become monotonous, 
but he hasn't : partly because of his zeal, partly because of his gift for continually 
and excitingly finding out 
new things. This time 
he has adopted, for him, 
a new method: and 
explored new fields. 

He prints a _ year’s 
diary, and a year’s diary 
of a man on the move; 
he unites the technique 
of White of Selborne 
with that of Cobbett, 
who rode over England, 
and Arthur Young who, 
in an earlier age, roamed, 
with the same objects in 
view, over England, Ire- 
land and France. He 
says: ‘‘ This book is a 
diary of my experiences, 
internal and external, 
from the October of 1946 
to the September of 1947. 
Some of the entries are 
short, others very long, 
and they cover a wide 
variety of subjects, from 
the B.B.C. in the home 
to the coast of south- 
western Ireland, from my 
own garden to the Black Mountains, and from Samuel Palmer in Kent to Words- 
worth in the Quantocks. Yet I venture to believe that there is an underlying 
unity in this miscellaneous collection of entries, partly because they record per- 
sonal happenings and partly because they are all related, however loosely, to a 
central theme of the utmost moment to contemporary civilisation. Not that I 
have deliberately so related them. Nevertheless, they do converge, like separate 
streams, into a common river.” 

So the streams do converge. The merely dipping reader might find it difficult 
to relate entries on opposite pages. On page 108 we find Mr. Massingham com- 
mending the Southampton Chamber of Commerce for adopting a Four-Point 
Programme, submitted to it by himself. The programme runs: 

(1) The full utilisation of our internal resources, first for the benefit of the 
home market, and secondly for the international market—the real object of inter- 
national trade being to raise the standard of living by distributing surpluses of goods. 





‘MERMAID STREET, RYE.” 


** An Englishman's Year." By H. J. Massingham, Illustrated, (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 
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“AN ENGLISHMAN’S YEAR”: By H. J. MASSINGHAM.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
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(2) The full development of agri- 
culture with the object of producing all 
the food of which our soil is capable, without 
detriment to its fertility. 

‘©(3) The adherence to the principle of 
private ownership and enterprise as the 
essential condition of constitutional, economic 
and personal liberty {my draft had the 
word ‘ responsible ’ before ‘ private 


THE AUTHOR OF “‘ AN ENGLISHMAN’S YEAR,” 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: 


MR. H. J. MASSINGHAM, 


oy (4) Such Mr. H. J. Massingham, who began his literary 

‘ career on the staff of The Nation, of which 

an adjust- his father was editor, is a lover of the English 

ment of our countryside and an observer of animal life. 

His work ranges from literary criticism to 

present econ- studies of agriculture, archeology, mythology 

omic system and folklore. His books include “‘ This Plot 
of Earth,’”’ “‘ The Small Farmer,” etc. 


ownership ’—a big difference]. 


as to enable 
our productive capacity, actual and potential, to 
be effectively geared to our consuming capacity.” 
That is on one page. On the opposite page we 
find (and I sometimes think of Mr. Massingham 
as a dashing young Spitfire pilot) : ‘‘ If the Home 
Service of the B.B.C. ever makes an experiment, 
it is as timid of offending its vast amorphous 
public as a demagogue. It put on this week a 
choir of French Scouts and Guides in England for 
the first time and called Les Troubadours du 
Scoutisme Frangais. This quaint title was by no 
means pour rive... The singers were troubadours ; 
that is to say, they sang traditional popular airs 
as good as anything the old troubadours sang. 
The songs were of all periods from the Renaissance 
upwards (or downwards) and so of no age. For 
true popular music is dateless; there is a vox 


a The island of Skellig Michael, some ten or twelve miles off Bolus Head, was once the . . coe . 
and that powers may be taken to compel the — jome of Christian jo Bovwnny Both Skellig Michael and Little Skellig are now bird-rocks | P0Pu/i which is immortal, so that for once it does 


and have been uninhabited since the sea-saints left Skellig Michael. 


Reproductions of photographs by T. Edmondson and Staniland Pugh from the book B y B.B.C. but shut off songs of 
“An Englishman’s Year”’ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Collins. ut what must the C. do Sunt of songs 


not seem a blasphemy to call it the vox det. 


the type that great literature and music have 
incorporated within themselves after fifteen grudging minutes. They were followed 
by the usual confectionery, called, as it chanced, The Troubadour Suite.” 

That must have upset Mr. Massingham greatly ; I can’t share his indignation, 
simply because my wireless set went out of action four years ago, and the man 
I sent it to returned it with parts missing (and a bill), and I can read the news 
in the morning papers, and hear the occasional bits of good music on my friends’ 
sets, and (like Thomas Hardy’s dog) am indifferent to the speeches. But where 
Mr. Massingham delights me in this book is in his excursion to ‘‘ foreign parts.” 
During his year he went to Ireland, of which he seems to have known little before. 
He records the usual tourist’s experiences of colossal meals : but he took to Ireland 
his ever-fresh eye, he discovered the antiquity of Ireland, and he went to places 
where English tourists seldom go. He did not merely go to Dublin, and Killiney, 
and Glendalough and the Seven Churches, and Killarney. He went, as he had 
in Wales to Brecon, to outlying parts: to towns and mountains and monasteries 
seldom visited by English travellers. 

There again, though he was 
hospitably entertained by an Abbot, 
and fed in a way we have forgotten 
by the hotels, he took his critical 
eye with him. ‘ Our own villages 
and what is left of the smaller towns 
are incomparably superior to the 
Irish ones, rarely other than a form- 
less sprawl. But the fact is that the 
towns and Government and builders 
and commercial and military inter- 
ests of Ireland do not commit deliber- 
ate murder upon their natural and 
rural heritage. The creameries and 
bacon factories are ugly enough but 
not conspicuous and of the whole- 
sale desecration of rural by urban 
England I saw no imitation. Nor, I 
need hardly say, are the most beauti- 
ful and spectacular tracts of country 
seized by the military, their natives 
expelled and Adam denied his Eden 
by the sword. On the other hand, the 
bland indifference of the Irish as a 
people and a Government to their 
Romanesque, Gothic and Georgian 
heritage is devastating. So far as I 
could see, they just allow it to fall 
to pieces. We English do at least 
take a sentimental interest in our own architectural masterpieces, or did before 
they became haunts of privilege, feudalism and reaction. Many of them we pro- 
tect and preserve. But the Irish, who are not progressive, behave as though their 
historical buildings do not exist.” 

I’m hanged if I know what Mr. Massingham means by “ privilege, feudalism 
and reaction.” I can’t think of a decent building in England which hasn't been 
produced by one of these three bugbears. But a thoroughbred must be given his 
head, and an enthusiast must be allowed, occasionally, to talk nonsense. I don’t 
mind travelling anywhere with Mr. Massingham, however much he may provoke 
me to argument. In the end, were I really to travel with him, it would probably 
mean my shutting up: the vistas he opens up are too large, and his conviction of 
being right is too overwhelming. There are moments when I think: ‘‘I can’t 
tell you how I agree with you’; there are other moments when I think: “ For 
goodness’ sake, listen to the other side.’ But it doesn’t much matter. He cares 
and he is serving his country. 

L 





“OUTSIDE CHIMNEY AND BREAD-OVEN, 
SELWORTHY, EXMOOR.” 





Novels are reviewed by K. John on page 64% and other books by W. R. Calvert on page 648 of this issue. 
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AN ASTRONOMICAL MARVEL: COMET 1948-L REVEALED IN A TOTAL ECLIPSE. 


A SIGHT WHICH HAS NOT BEEN PHOTOGRAPHED SINCE 1882: 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE COMET 1948-L, WITH THE TAIL 


This truly remarkable and almost unique photograph was taken at Malindi, on the 
sea-coast of Kenya, during the total eclipse of November 1, by an officer of the 
Colonial Administrative Service. Mr. R. d'E. Atkinson, the Assistant Astronomer Royal, 
who was in Kenya at the time, has supplied the following note on the “ Eclipse’ comet : 
“ This picture, snapped during the total eclipse, shows something only once photographed 
before : close beside the eclipsed sun there is an entirely unpredicted comet. The exposure 
was too short to bring it up fully ; visual observers saw the tail many times longer than 
it appears here; but the position of the comet, and the surprising direction of its tail, 
are well shown. The tail normally points away from the sun, no matter which way a 
comet is actually moving; in this case, the head was still swinging very rapidly round 
the sun and the long tail had not yet had time to swing round correspondingly. By 
November 6, when the comet was seen above the sunrise, the tail pointed upwards, 


A COMET ALONGSIDE THE SUN DURING A TOTAL ECLIPSE. THIS 
IN A MOST UNUSUAL POSITION, POINTING TOWARDS THE SUN. 


as it then should. Except for Halley's, bright comets regularly are unpredicted. 
They could, however, be forecast fairly well if their last appearances had been 
accurately observed. The difficulty is that their periods are many thousands of years 
long, so that the last appearance is unrecorded ; probably they never were observed with 
precision. Altogether, their numbers must run into thousands at least; another of 
them may turn up at any time. Sometimes, as in this case, when one finally returns 
from interstellar regions, the earth is so placed and moving that the sun is nearly 
in the line of sight for months. The comet is then invisible until it is quite close, 
or even méving away again. The previous ‘eclipse comet,’ in 1882, actually kept 
out of sight both coming and going, so that its orbit is unknown. The present one 
has allowed Southern Hemisphere observers to see it on its way out, and a good 
orbit wili be computed in due course.” 
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THE OUTSTANDING TOPIC OF TO-DAY—THE LYNSKEY | Ff 
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MR. WILLIAM J. DARBY, GROUP MANAGING 
J dees cele SUPERINTENDENT ARTHUR THORP (LEFT), CHIEF OF THE SCOTLAND YARD FRAUDS SQUAD, 
DIRECTOR, LEWIS BERGER AND SONS, WHO : des . : : thee ae : ’ 
\, \° IN CHARGE OF THE POLICE INQUIRIES IN CONNECTION WITH THE TRIBUNAL; AND HIS 


GAVE EVIDENCE IN CONNECTION WITH ' 
ASSISTANT, DETECTIVE-INSPECTOR KENNEDY (RIGHT). 
BUILDING LICENCES, \ 
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\ \\ MRS. ROSEMARY PONTE, WHO GAVE EvI-_ \ 

DENCE IN CONNECTION WITH A DINNER 

\\ {PARTY GIVEN BY SIDNEY STANLEY AT THE 

“i GARTER CLUB ON AUGUST 5. 
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\) MR. SON, } d : 


“Y MR. JOHN BELCHER, PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE BOARD OF TRADE (RIGHT), MRS. BELCHER, AND MR. J. « F ON HEARING OF THE MATTERS BEING INQUIRED INTO, HE TOOK THE 
HAWORTH, M.P., A PERSONAL FRIEND OF MR. BELCHER, WHO WAS QUESTIONED AS TO MR. BELCHER’S EXPENDITURE. @ » VIEW THAT THEY SHOULD BEA/IMMEDIATELY REFERRED TO THE POLICE. 
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MR, HAROLD JAMES GRAY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BOARD OF ) | wr. C, R. KEY, MINISTER OF WORKS : IT IS STATED THAT SIR JOHN WOODS, PERMANENT SEC., BOARD OF TRADE: TOILE 
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» TRADE, IN CHARGE OF PAPER ; HE GAVE EVIDENCE RE PENCIL \ )’ SETANLEY ORDERED A SUIT FOR HIM, BUT THAT HE HAD HE STATED THAT NEVER, TO THE BEST OF HIS KNOWLEDC! \ HE 
. » > > > . ; din ¢ . ’ : , ’ \ 

NOTES ON THE BOARD OF TRADE FILE RE SHERMANS, \ NEVER CALLED FOR HIS SECOND FITTING HAD HE MET STANLEY OR SPOKEN TO HIM. 
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The Tribunal of Inquiry into allegations involving Ministers and Government issue as “ assisting '' is in charge of the police inquiries in connection with the 
officials held its eleventh sitting in Church House on November 29, but could Tribunal. The statement made by Mr. William J. Darby, group managing director of 
only sit for four days during this week—the third since it opened on November 15. Lewis Berger and Sons, paint manufacturers, Berkeley Square, that ex-Ministry 
The appearance in the witness-box of Mr. Sidney Stanley, to whom the Attorney- officials, who for a fee handle companies’ negotiations with Government depart- 
General in his opening speech referred as ‘‘ the man around whom, with one ments with reference to raw materials, had superimposed themselves on industry 
exception, the whole tangled web seems to have been spun,"’ was awaited with generally ard were able to find short cuts and get action much quicker, greatly 
great interest. Superintendent Arthur Thorp, incorrectly described in our last week's interested Sir Hartley Shawcross; and he asked Mr. Darby to let the Treasury 
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y | TRIBUNAL: WITNESSES AND PROMINENT FIGURES. 
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SIR MAURICE BLOCH, J.P., MANAGING DIRECTOR OF A SCOTTISH WHISKY FIRM: HE WAS \\ MR. ROBERT WILLIAM LIVERSIDGE, WHO ANSWERED QUESTIONS IN REGARD TO A LICENCE 4 
QUESTIONED AT SOME LENGTH IN REGARD TO GIFTS OF WINE AND SPIRITS WHICH IIF \ FOR THE EXPORT OF CEMENT BAGS: IT WAS STATED AT THE INQUIRY THAT HE HAD BEEN \ 
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ADMITTED SENDING TO MR. JOHN BELCHER, r KNOWN AS E, M. WATKINS AND ALSO AS JACOB PERLZWEIG, 
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MR. ALFRED COPE, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF COPE'S POOLS: 
HE STATED THAT MR. BELCHER HAD MADE NO BETS THROUGH \ ; E EVIDENCE RE SUITS ALLEG 
HIS ASSOCIATED BOOKMAKING FIRM. \ BY STANLEY 


\ . nnn NOE UN ANAUN ANNU 9 AUAUUNRRIL 
— MR. L. J. MATCHAM, PRESIDENT OF THE PERFUMER AND 
MANUFACTURERS FEDERATION: HE STATED THAT 

HAD AN UNFAVOURABLE IMPRESSION OF STANLEY. 


MR. HIRSCH TEPER, TAILOR, OF SOUTH AUDLEY STREET. HE 
D TO HAVE BEEN ORDERED 
AS GIFTS. 
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Solicitor have a list of names. Evidence was given by Mr. Teper in regard 
suits made for Mr. Gibson and Mr. Belcher, 
Stanley, who was said to have provided loose coupons for them from an envelope ; 
and about a suit ordered for Mr. Key, who had never called for his second 
fitting. Mr. Darby stated that Stanley had asked for £10,000 in notes in respect 
of: his proposed services in arranging for building licences. Sir 
gave evidence as to the circumstances in which the prosecution against Shermans 


to Pools was withdrawn. He said that to the best of his belief he had never met 
which he stated were paid for by Stanley and he was certain he had had no telephone conversation with him. 
Mr. Liversidge gave evidence on the subject of a licence for the export of 
cement bags—20,000,000 at first and then 2,000,000 monthly. Mr. Edward Green, 
managing director of a firm of cardboard box manufacturers, stated the licence 
John Woods | was refused and alleged that Mr. Liversidge had asked for Id. a bag (£83,333) 
for proposed services in assisting to get it. 
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BOMBAY BLACKED-OUT BY A CYCLONE:| SC 
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LOOKING MORE LIKE A JUNGLE THAN A MAIN THOROUGHFARE : ONE OF THE STREETS IN BOMBAY yf 
AT NOON ON THE DAY AFTER THE CYCLONE. } 
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AFTER BOMBAY HAD BEEN HIT BY ONE OF THE SEVEREST CYCLONIC STORMS IN ITS HISTOR 
A VIEW OF ONE OF THE TREE-BLOCKED STREETS. 
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NE of the severest 
cyclones in the 
history of Bombay 
hit the city during 
the night of November 
21-22. All mechanical 
services were com- 
‘etely paralysed, and 
the electricity supply 
broke down after the 
four power lines of the 
hydro-electric supply 
had been destroyed. 
On November 24 the 
list of dead and missing 
was given as twelve 
killed by fallen trees 
or masonry in the city 
itself, seven killed when 
the roof of a refugee 
camp at Mulund col- 
lapsed, while at least 
sixty lives were be- 
lieved to have been 
lost at sea. The 
100,000 refugees’ in 
camps in and around 
the city suffered most ; 
many hutments were 
completely destroyed. 
The Dadar Municipal 
Market collapsed com- 
pletely; part of the 
roof of Wilson College 
caved in, and the Hind 
Mata Cinema was 
wrecked. Nearly all 
the streets were 
(Continued opposite. 
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BADLY AFFECTED BY THE GREAT STORM: THE FAMOUS CHAUPATI SEA-FRONT, SHOWING ri \\ UPR 
THE HEAVY IRON BENCHES WHICH WERE HURLED ACROSS, THE ROAD. i) ‘ 
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SCENES OF HAVOC AFTER THE STORM. 
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OF FALLEN TREES AND TANGLED ELECTRIC WIRES. 
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RAIN WHICH FOLLOWED THE CYCLONE. 
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THE BACK OF THE STABLES 
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DATED BY WATER AFTER THE HEAVY 
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> SOME OF THE TREES WHICH WERE UPROOTED BY THE VELOCITY OF THE WIND IN THE BOMBAY \, 
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CYCLONE. THE CITY WAS COMPLETELY PARALYSED. 
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Continued .| 

blocked by trees, which 
had snapped tram 
wires and cables like 
gossamer as they fell. 
After hours of work 
engineers restored the 
electricity supply to 
the candle-lit city on 
November 23. Juhu, 
Bombay's popular 
week-end resort, suf- 
fered much devasta- 
tion, uprooted palms 
lying in disorderly con- 
fusion on the beach, 
while a few yards away, 
at Juhu Airport, many 
aircraft were damaged. 
At the international 
airport of Santa Cruz 
aircraft sheltered 
successfully in the lee 
of hangars, only to be 
caught the following 
morning by an abrupt 
veering of the gale by 
45 degrees. The furni- 
ture of a club was 
swept from its premises 
along the Taj Mahal 
Hotel front for a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a 
mile. The Times of 
India produced an 
evening news storm 
sheet on duplicating 

machines. 
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AT JUHU AIRPORT, WHERE MANY AIRCRAFT WERE DAMAGED: TWO 
WERE BLOWN ONE ON TOP OF THE OTHER, 
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HE question of the future control of the 
Ruhr is highly complex. Even then it 
is only one facet, though the most important, 
of the whole problem of Germany’s future and 
its effect upon other countries, notably the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
France. The original French view was that 
both the ownership and management of the 
Ruhr ought to be international. That view 
was in conflict with the policy of America and 
Britain, which may be said to be, in brief, that Germany 
must be gradually and under proper precautions restored 
to the position of a free nation, with normal national rights. 
The French, with obvious reluctance, gave up their advocacy 
of international ownership and management, but have since 
insisted upon the need to strengthen controls. Then 
recently, on the eve of the assembly of a conference to 
provide a control board, America and Britain suddenly and 
unexpectedly announced that they intended to hand back 
management of the coal and steel industries to Germany, 
and that the ownership would be a matter for the German 
Government, when that was set up. That announcement 
resulted in a sharp protest from France. Efforts to satisfy 
her are being made, and may have been successful by the 
time this article appears. 

Logically the French case is not a strong one. From the 
very day of the German surrender it might have been fore- 
seen that this situation would arise. I wrote long ago in 
these pages—feeling apologetic about the platitude, only 
to be justified because there was so much loose talk on the 
subject at the time—that 
it was impossible to imagine gr gxey 
the permanent or even pro- 
longed holding of a nation 
in political and economic 
subjection. It has been 
asserted that the Western 
Allies have inclined to 
relax controls earlier than 
they would have if they 
had not found themselves 
at odds with Soviet Russia. 
I believe that, on the 
contrary, if the partners 
in victory had remained 
on better terms, the restora- 
tion of German liberty 
might have *come sooner. 
Again, it appears that safety 
can only be assured by 
Allied control of Ruhr pro- 
duction. That can be made 
independent of ownership 
and management. When 
it comes to an end a state 
of affairs will have arisen in 
which international owner- 
ship and management would 
no longer prove a safeguard. 
The French could take their 
part in control if they chose 
to join their zone to the 
combined American’ and 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
THE FUTURE OF THE RUHR. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the most up-to-date and the best managed in the world. 


It is by no means certain that the boom in steel will last 
for long. The general pre-war picture was one of over- 
production of steel, limited only by trade agreements. 
If such a state of affairs were to recur, Britain, France and 
Belgium would find themselves at a disadvantage when 
competing with a reorganised Ruhr. It might even be that 
the American steel industry would feel unfavourable effects 
from it and find that it had raised a child who would rob it. 
This danger would be even greater if the industries of 
the Ruhr were permitted to produce war material for the 
protection of Western Germany. I consider that this is 
most unlikely, except maybe on a very small scale. It 
would seem probable that prohibition of the manufacture 
of armaments in the Ruhr is the last control which America 
and Britain would abandon, and that when they did so 
they would make it clear that a resumption of armaments 
manufacture would lead to forcible intervention on their 
part. Even if they should stick to a resolution on these 
lines, the risk would not disappear, because so many goods 





British and to participate 
in the conception which is 
known so far as ‘‘ Bizonia.” 

Yet, if the French 
arguments are unsound and 
the French remedies unhelp- 
ful, morally and psychologi- 
cally there is a great deal 
to be said for the French 
attitude. And the case of 
France is worthy of deep 
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and of many less prominent and intelligent 
imitators. It would be unhappy in the 
extreme if this situation were to be allowed 
to repeat itself. The danger which it repre- 
sents may seem at the moment slight by 
comparison with others which threaten 
Western Europe; but it might prove to 
be a cancer which would ruin the whole 
conception, and there could, in fact, be few 
greater calamities than that, because it would 
probably lead to the greatest calamities of all. Unless the 
United States and the United Kingdom give full weight to 
the great and justifiable anxiety felt by France about the 
possible re-emergence of a strong militarist Germany, they 
cannot hope to find in France a strong and confident ally. 

There is no solution which avoids all objections. It is 
asserted in some quarters that a democratisation of the 
major German industries would lessen the danger. Perhaps 
it would to some slight extent. Perhaps it would be pre- 
ferable that these industries should be under democratic 
German control rather than under that of the type of 
management associated with it before the war. But can 
anyone imagine that, supposing there arose an independent 
and militaristic Germany intent on new adventures, the fact 
that the coal and steel industries were democratically 
controlled would act as a safeguard? It seems highly 
improbable. It is indeed a situation where every course 
is open to some danger, and the only thing to be done is to 
try to find the least serious. But, whatever is done, there 
is no use in antes the impossible, and that is what 
the eternal subjection of Ger- 
many would amount to. The 
only sure means of insuring 
that Germany should not 
revert to her former self on 
being given control of her 
own affairs was to create in 
the nation a new spirit, to do 
all that was comprehended 
in the once-popular word 
** re-education.” There some 
success has been attained 
in Western Germany, but it 
is manifest that the extent 
of the success is very much 
smaller than optimists hoped. 

The fall of the Napoleonic 
Empire was succeeded by a 
period of roughly half a cen- 
tury with very few wars and 
none on the greatest scale. 
This was due, rather than to 
anything else, to a spirit of 
good sense and moderation. 
Short of the creation of a 
world state, there is no 
equally sure barrier to war, 





though defensive pacts are 
not to be despised. At pre- 
sent the prospect of Germany 
being able to reach a position 
in which she could again dis- 
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turb the peace is relatively 
remote, and, tospeak frankly, 
the danger represented by 
Russia has become very much 
greater. The French are well 
aware of this fact, but the 
idea of helping to rebuild a 
Germany which would restore 
the balance of power in 
Europe remains abhorrent to 
Their feelings, as 
members of a nation invaded 
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and respectful attention. 
Western Union cannot exist 
without France. She repre- 
sents its Continental key- 
stone. Upon her potential 
rather than her actual 
power it must stand or 
fall. And that potential 
power must in great part 
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six times by the Germans 
in a century and a half, are 
comprehensible. The idea 
with which they have toyed 
in the past, of forming an 
5 independent German State, 
or independent States, in- 
cluding the Ruhr, has more 
to recommend it than the 
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mere creation of an inter- 





depend upon her confidence 
in herself and her future, 
in her belief that she is 
being given a fair deal and 
that the réle which she 
is called upon to play is 
possible. American news- 
papers, rather maliciously, 
and with a good deal of 
exaggeration, in my view, are to-day regaling their readers 
with stories of French housewives stocking their cupboards 
with tinned foods in view of a Russian occupation, and 
telling their friends that they do not mean to be caught 
short twice. It would be disastrous as well as morally 
indefensible if America and Britain were roughly to 
brush aside the French objections. They appear to 
have settled their own controversy over socialisation— 
largely in favour of the Americans—but that would 
not give them the right to drive a steam-roller over 
the French. 

It must be admitted that the danger envisaged by the 
French is a real one, The capacities of the Ruhr are 
enormous. A great deal of reorganisation has taken place 
already. Some of the most brilliant American managers 
and engineers are advising the Germans how to make a 
reconstructed Ruhr even more efficient than it was before. 
The steel industry stands to-day in a position when revolu- 
tionary improvements are likely in the near future. The 
new works in the Ruhr, as they come into being, will be 
equipped with all that is latest and best, and with the 
concentrated experience of the United States and the 
United Kingdom as well as their own, It may well be that 
within less than a generation the Ruhr steel plants will be 


AN AREA WHOSE FUTURE CONTROL PRESENTS A HIGHLY COMPLEX QUESTION : 
ITS PRODUCTIVE POWER, AND ITS POSITION IN REGARD TO THE BRITISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN ZONES OF GERMANY, 

In the article on this page Captain Cyril Falls discusses the complex question of the future control of the Ruhr, and expresses his belief that 

the most sympathetic treatment of France’s anxiety is called for. The French Government’s memorandum on the question was received in 

Londoa on November 23, and the six-Power conference that is drafting the statute of an international Ruhr authority 

November 24 on the more controversial questions involved. 


manufactured by the heavy industries stand to-day on the 
borderline between military and civil material, and for those 
which do not, conversion of shops is in some instances not 
a long or a difficult process. Besides, if we suppose that all 
production of arms in the Ruhr were to be barred, whereas 
factories in Britain, France and Belgium increased their 
arms production—as they will certainly have to do—then 
the handicap against them in civil industry would be even 
heavier than I have suggested. The competition of the 
Ruhr would be stronger, and if world markets had by that 
time contracted, its industries would enjoy greater 
advantages. It is an odd picture, but there is no reason 
to suppose it to be false. 

Even to-day Frenchmen with long memories reproach us 
about our attitude to Germany after the First World War. 
They allege that we lost sight of all considerations except 
the desirability of resuming trade with Germany, that we 
encouraged German revival because we were jealous of 
French power in Europe at that time, and that we poured 
capital into German industries. The majority of these 
arguments will not bear serious examination, but there is 
no doubt about the effect which they exercised upon France 
and her attitude to the revival of German strength under 
Hitler. They provided the stock-in-trade of Pierre Laval 


THE RUHR, A DIAGRAMMATIC MAP ILLUSTRATING 


It was announced on November 25 that Britain and the United States have 
agreed as ‘“‘a friendly gesture’’ to invite France to become a full member of the German Coal and Steel Control Board. 


national Ruhr, which, as I 
have said, I consider likely 
to be a mediocre barrier 
against war; but if this 
scheme were put into effect 
it would probably involve 
the growth of a new spirit 
of bitterness in Germany. 

It seems to me that Britain has been a little hasty as 
regards the pronouncement on the management and owner- 
ship of the Ruhr industries. The safest policy in this 
respect is to proceed with great caution, step by step, with 
at least the three chief nations—the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France—always in step. I do not 
suggest that the two former should abandon their policy, 
which is, broadly speaking, correct, in order to allay French 
anxieties ; but they ought to find means which do not come 
as a shock to the French at a moment when they are beset 
by so many internal troubles. The longer I consider the 
subject, the more deeply I become convinced that Western 
Union contains the nucleus of a conception affording the 
best hope of security and peace. Would it not have been 
possible to wait until its structure had reached a more 
advanced stage of development before plunging into this 
question of the Ruhr? If so, the important thing is now to 
repair whatever damage has been done. The most 
sympathetic treatment of France is called for. Until mental 
and moral recovery in France has matched, let us say, the 
recovery of her railways, she will remain in a certain degree 
a sick nation. Her restoration to full health is, even 
from the most material and selfish point of view, of vital 
importance to ourselves, to Western Union, and to the world. 
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EN ROUTE FOR THE FRONT LINE: CHINESE NATIONALIST 


AWAITING TRANSPORTATION TO THE FRONT: NATIONALIST TROOPS HELD UP AT PUKOW RAILWAY STATION BY REPORTS THAT THE LINE HAD BEEN CUT BY COMMUNISTS. 


ON THE ROAD TO SUCHOW: CHINESE NATIONALIST TROOPS HELD UP AT PUKOW BY COMMUNIST ACTIVITY. 


The report on November 27 that several thousand Communist troops had infiltrated 
into Chanpuling, on the Tiertsin-Pukow railway, some 40 miles north-west of 
Nanking, emphasised the gravity of the threat to the capital. Coupled with this 
report was a claim by the Communists that they had captured Lingpi after heavy 
fighting in the Suhsien area, 45 miles south of Suchow. In order to achieve some 
sort of spectacular success to offset any effect General Chiang Kai-Shek's appeal 
to President Truman may have or Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek's mission to Washington 
‘*‘in connection with the critical situation in China,’ the Chinese Communists have 


altered their tactics and are pressing towards the Yangtze in guerilla bands, dis- 
rupting rail communications and establishing road-blocks as they go. It is now 
thought that they may by-pass Suchow in order to achieve their object in the 
shortest possible time. Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek left China on November 28 in a United 
States naval transport aircraft and was due to reach Washington on December | 
The journey is being made on her own initiative and not at the request of the U.S 
Government. Our photographs show Nationalist reinforcements for the Suchow battle 
zone held up at Pukow, owing to reports that the railway line had been cut by Communists 
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RESEMBLING A JIG-SAW PUZZLE: THE FISH PONDS NEAR SUCHOW SEEN FROM THE AIR. SUCHOW IS THE STORM CENTRE OF 
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THE COMMUNIST DRIVE. 
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AN ASTONISHING LANDSCAPE OF DESOLATION: AN AIR VIEW OF THE IMPENETRABLE LOESS-LANDS NORTH OF SUCHOW, IN THE PROVINCE OF KANSU. 


THE STRANGE FACE OF AN ANCIENT COUNTRY NOW TORN BY INTERNECINE STRIFE: 


The plight of China has grown graver since the fall of Manchuria to the Communists 
(as recorded in our issue of November 27), and the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment has appealed to the United States for military aid on a large scale. The 
country has a total area of 3,380,692 English square miles, and includes a great 
variety of structure, climate and vegetation. The middle and south-eastern part 


of China is a land of river-valleys, while the north is divided into the great 
plains of its eastern, and the loess-covered plateaux of its western sectors. 
Europeans are often puzzled by the work of Chinese landscape painters, and 
refuse to believe that the pointed mountains, clothed with trees and laced with 
Streams and cascading waterfalls which they depict are actual representations of 
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SHOWING THE TOPOGRAPHY OF CLIFF-EDGES AND STEEP-SIDED TERRACES PRODUCED BY THE STRONGLY DEVELOPED VERTICAL CLEAVAGE: A VIEW IN THE LOESS COUNTRY NEAR LANCHOW. 


PECULIAR ASPECTS OF THE LANDSCAPE OF THE GREAT EASTERN LAND OF CHINA. 


things seen. They do, however, illustrate aspects of the face of China, as our 
photographs prove. The loess-covered uplands of North-West China form a broad 
belt from Jehol to Kansu, keeping north of the Tsin-ling divide. The loess-lands 
proper take the form of a girdle round Mongolia, a high, rolling table-land, in 
places swept clean of any rock detritus, but in others piled high with sand dunes. 


The loess mantle, leaving only the ridges exposed, weathers, because of a strongly 
developed vertical cleavage, into a topography of cliff-edges and steep-sided 
terraces. The rock steeples, from 300 to 500 ft. high in the province of Kwangsi, 
South China, and the jig-saw-like landscape presented by the fish ponds near Suchow, 
when seen from the air, are other remarkable features of landscapes in parts of China. 
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THE ELGIN MARBLES BEGIN THEIR RETURN TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM: THE CENTRAL SLAB OF THE EAST ago near St. Austell 
FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON, ONE OF THE FIRST SIX TO RETURN TO THE MUSEUM. Cornwall. 
During the war the famous Elgin Marbles were stored for safety in the Aldwych Tube. Their return to the British 


Museum began on November 25, when the first six slabs, of which we show one, were brought back. It is hoped to 
transport a similar section twice a week until the whole is back. 





ART, ARCHEOLOGY AND THE FINE ARTS: 
HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT IN MANY AGES. 
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(RIGHT) FOUND 
DURING EXCAVATIONS 
FOR THE NEW HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT : THE 
HILT OF A_ NINTH- 
CENTURY SWORD, IN 
THE “ TREWHIDDLE ”’ 

STYLE. 


During the deep excava- 
tions for the new boiler- 
house for the Houses of 
Parliament, a Saxon 
sword, complete except 
for part of the grip and 
the pommel, was dis- 
covered some 30 ft. below 
the present surface of the 
site and beneath what 
was formerly part of the 
Thames river-bed. Its 
total length is 2 ft. 9} ins. 
and the doubled-edged 
blade is “pattern- 
welded.”” The hilt has 
a straight cross-piece, 
decorated with plates and 
wires of gold, with an 
addition of copper, in an 
ivy-leaf scroll pattern. 
The sword is in the 
“ Trewhiddle”’ style, so 
called from a hoard of 
silver found many years 








A VULTURE VASE : ONE OF THE CERAMICS WHICH HAVE PICASSO, WITH ONE OF HIS LARGER CERAMICS, ARRIVING A MOTHER-AND-CHILD AMPHORA: A PICASSO CERAMIC 
FORMED THE MOST RECENT OF PICASSO’S ACTIVITIES, FOR THE RECENT PARIS EXHIBITION OF HIS WORK, AT THE “‘ MAISON DE LA PENSEE FRANGAISE.”” 


What M. Pablo Picasso, the Spanish-born artist who is so closely associated with Paris, does, is 


himself merely as a “‘ Sunday painter,’ with the implication that his main work is now pottery. 


always news, whatever the artistic verdict of to-day or to-morrow may be. For the past year On November 26 an exhibition of some of his ceramic work was opened at the “‘ Maison de la 
} 


he has been living in the little village of Valorice, on the Céte d’Azur, and his main artistic 


Pensée Francaise”’ in Paris, and we show him with three of the exhibits, which, whatever their 


interest has been in the production of pottery, and for some time, it is said, he has been regarding ' merits as pottery, are obviously authentic ‘‘ Picasso. 
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EVIDENCE IN THE CASE FOR THE SCANDINAVIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
BEFORE COLUMBUS: THE KENSINGTON STONE FOUND IN MINNESOTA 
IN 1898 AND NOW EXHIBITED IN THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 
The Kensington Stone, which bears a Runic inscription describing the. massacre 
of Scandinavian explorers by Indians in Minnesota in 1362, was found in Minnesota 


as long ago as 1898. Danish scholars have recently taken the view that it is genuine 
and, if so, would claim for Vikings the credit that has so far been Columbus's. 








A NELSON RELIC WHICH HAS BEEN PRESENTED TO THE TRAINING-SHIP /NDEFPATIGABLE : A FLINT-LOCK PISTOL 
DESIGNED FOR HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING ; SHOWING (TOP PHOTOGRAPH) THE SPRING-BAYONET EXTENDED ; AND 
(BELOW) WITH THE BAYONET FOLDED UNDER THE BARREL. 

The flint-lock pletel shown above was made for Lord Nelson in 1800 by the Liverpool firm of gunsmiths, J. and W. Richards, and 

been in the possession of a Liverpool family for several generations. It has now been presented to the training-ship 
indefatigable. Designed for hand-to-hand fighting, the pistol is fitted with a simple device which releases a powerful spring- 
bayonet as soon as the trigger is pulled, converting the discharged weapon into a very efficient dagger. 
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_A MINIATURE COTTAGE MADE BY THREE FIREMEN FOR THE BABY PRINCE. 


EXAMINING 


IN 


THE 


ACCEPTED BY PRINCESS ELIZABETH AS A 


ENTRANCE HALL: 


THE CARVED WOODEN CANDLESTICKS ON THE 


MANTELPIECE 
A NINE-YEAR-OLD VISITOR TO OLYMPIA. 


RINCESS' ELIZA- 

BETH has ac- 
cepted a miniature 
Tudor cottage on be- 
half of her baby son. 
It has been made by 
three firemen who 
during the war 
worked voluntarily 
making toys for war- 
time nurseries. The 
cottage, which is 
10 ft. high, has two 
doors large enough 
for children up to the 
age of ten to enter. 
On the ground floor 
is a sitting-room fur- 
nished in period style. 
A small staircase 
leads to a bedroom 
with dormer’ win- 
dows, and another 
goes down to a work- 
room fitted with a 
carpenter's bench, 
complete with minia- 
ture tools. All the 
furniture is on the 
same small scale. The 
cottage is on view, 
until December 8, at 
the Quality Fair, 
part of which is 
in aid of the 
Margaret MacMillan 
MemorialFund, which 
opened in the Empire 
Hall, Olympia, on 
November 29. The 
Fund is endeavouring 

to raise £250,000. 


EAGERLY INSPECTING 





GIFT FOR HER BABY SON: A 10-FT.-HIGH TUDOR COTTAGE MADE BY THREE 


THE TOY COTTAGE: 


FIREMEN. 


Two 


YOUNG VISITORS LOOKING 


AT THE MINIATURE DRESSER AND CROCKERY IN ONE OF THE ROOMS. 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM BOTH HEMISPHERES: , | 
CAMERA REPORTS ON RECENT EVENTS. } ee 











SERIOUSLY OVERDUE IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC AND BELIEVED LOST ON NOV. 14: THE 
5267-TON BRITISH SHIP HOPESTAR, FOR WHICH ACTIVE SEARCH WAS ABANDONED ON NOV. 27. 
On Noverhber 13 the Hopestar, in ballast from Newcastle to Philadelphia with a crew of thirty-seven, reported 
damage by heavy weather 400 miles south-east of Halifax. At the date of writing this was the last direct news of 
her. Seven U.S. aircraft failed to “et her and the U.S. Coastguard Service, when abandoning active search on 

November 27, believed the ship to have been lost on November 14. THE FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD: THE ALUMINIUM ALLOY BASCULE BRIDGE 

IN SUNDERLAND DOCKS, OPENED BY THE MINISTER OF TRANSPORT ON NOVEMBER 26. 
The aluminium bridge, which we show with its bascules raised to allow the first ship to pass through, is the 
first movable aluminium alloy bridge to be erected in the world. Part of a major scheme to modernise 
Sunderland’s docks, it was opened by Mr. Barnes, the Minister of Transport. It has cost £85,000 to 
build, weighs only 54 tons and carries road and rail traffic over a 90-ft.-wide junction between docks. 


ee 
: 











CLAIMED AS THE LARGEST KNOWN GUN OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD: A 24-IN. TEST 


THE KITTYHAWK’S RETURN TO AMERICA: TIIE FIRST SECTIONS OF THE FAMOUS AIRCRAFT GUN, NOW IN OPERATION AT THE U.S. NAVAL PROVING GROUNDS AT DAHLGREN, VIRGINIA 
BEING UNLOADED AT BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY, FOR THE LAST STAGE OF ITS JOURNEY. ihe chai sshaiae teas tabs camel a8 attain. then parr tied hai aa sicko 1e-in. 

: : modi arre ° 

The first aeroplane to fly, the famous Xittyhawk, on its return from London to U.S.A., was diverted by gun, originally mounted in the U.S. battleship South Dakota, and now used for testing bombs and 


the New York dock strike to Halifax. Thence it was brought by the U.S. carrier Palau to Bayonne, and rheads of guided missil t th S. i 
thence by rail to Washington. The presentation ceremony is arranged for December 17. ™ - Sy Ot Oe US SCE Teor Sena at Ce 











THE ANSWER TO A CYCLIST’S PRAYER : THE MINIMOTOR, AN ITALIAN INVENTION A POPULAR EXHIBIT IN THE “SPARE TIME FOR BRITAIN"? EXHIBITION : AN ALSATIAN, COMPLETE 
WHICH CONVERTS THE ORDINARY “ PUSH-BIKE”™ TO A MOTOR-CYCLE. WITH PARACHUTE, AS EMPLOYED DURING THE NORMANDY AND GERMANY CAMPAIGNS. 
This Italian invention, which is to be produced in Britain, is a 49-cc. two-stroke engine On page 641 of this issue we give an artist's drawing of one of the most interesting of the items of the 
which does 240 miles to the gallon. It drives the toothed roller (right, centre), which “Spare Time for Britain” exhibition, opened by Mr. Alexander on November 23. The parachute patrol dogs, 


engages direct with the tread of the bicycle’s back tyre. of which we show an example, were trained for their daring job without difficulty. 
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THE PUBLIC AS TANK-GUNNERS: AN ARMY 


“TRY YOUR SKILL” 


DISPLAY. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 








A POPULAR “SIDESHOW” AT THE “SPARE TIME FOR BRITAIN ’’ EXHIBITION: THE JOLTING CROMWELL TANK TURRET. 


The “Spare Time for Britain" Exhibition which Mr. A. V. Alexander, Minister of 
Defence, opened in the Exhibition Hall, Oxford Street, near the Marble Arch, on 
November 23 will continue until December 18. Designed to stimulate interest in the 
campaign to increase the nation’s auxiliary services, the exhibition stresses the 
necessity for being prepared. One of the most popular of the exhibits is the skeleton 
Cromwell tank turret which our artist has illustrated. Members of the public are 
invited to try their skill as tank-gunners, and once in the gunner's seat can “ fire" the 


75-mm. gun at stationary targets or at model tanks which move across a sand 
table. An air gun with an endless supply of pellets is mounted to the left and above 
the 75-mm. gun and is synchronised with it on the same point of aim. When the firing 
mechanism of the 75mm. is actuated, the air gun.fires a pellet at the target. In 
order to simulate the motion of a tank travelling across country, there is a motor 
on the left of the turret which a sergeant of the R.A.C. operates to jolt and rock 
the turret, usually with devastating effect on the aim of the civilian ‘ gunner.” 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK. {~~~ qucaq-qe 72] PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


\) 
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My A eanaaneussanney 
) IN LONDON TO TRADE WOOL, CARPETS AND YAKS TAILS: Qnnreerstensnstnessestnnne oe RECEIVING A SILVER-MOUNTED SWAGGER-STICK : UNDER-OFFICER 


MEMBERS OF THE TIBETAN TRADE MISSION. SANDHURST CEREMONI \ P. BALL, THE BEST R.A. CADET OF THE COURSE (LEFT). 
Passing-out day at the Mons Officer Cadet School at Aldershot on 


\ Tsepon Shakabpa, Tibetan Secretary of Finance, who can be seen in 
\ our photograph (centre, right). They left Tibet a year a and have 
visited India, China, the United States and: France. 
mi es of friendship for the King from the young www 
Dalai Lama, the Regent, and their Cabinet. They 
sought to trade wool, musk, furs, carpets and } 
\ yaks’ tails for textiles and agricultural machinery. \ 
. wun 


a pe lg POR lg aR ng rtratscnte \ \ of the Sovereign’s Parade at Sandhurst. The pass:ng-out troop of cadets 
DE GROUND. | \ about to be commissioned in the R.A.C. and R.A. was followed off parade 

wm by the drill adjutant, who rode his horse up the steps 

\ from the parade ground. Swagger-sticks were pre- 
\sented to the best R.A.C. and R.A. cadets by 
\ Lieut General Sir G. Ivor Thomas, seen above. 


Witerns w oun an aaa agnanen 


\ 
A trade mission from Tibet arrived in Britain on November 20, led by \ CADET SCHOOL AT ALDERSHOT: THE DRILL \ 

\ November 25 was observed with ceremonial which closely followed that 

\ 


\ 
\ 
| 
ricer | 
\ 
\ 
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NV vAnnnanngyunnnnnanaettl” ot 3 - ( “ yt une ORREN NG ynnnncU NUN NNN woabuuennevuenneveeneaytnges e:vegnea4eneh 
A ROLD KIMB \ ‘ j . . By \ BRIGADIER M. A. JAMES, V.C. 
To captain the Cambridge Rugger XV. in the : ‘ ey? ’ | Has succeeded Air Commodore F. W. Long 
match against Oxford on December 7. He Z as Director of Ground Defence, Air Ministry. 
was educated at Christ’s College, New Zealand, He was formerly Command Regiment Officer, 
and at Emmanuel. He served with the New { British Air Forces of Occupation, Germany. 
Zealand Army. It will be his fourth appearance 4 4 oa) \ He won the V.C. and M.C. in World War I. 
at Twickenham as the Cambridge inside left 1 Seed % ree S$ 7 and the D.S.O. in World War II. He was 
three-quarter, 4 : i 
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Nhe . eeneeeeee see 
AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, OTTAW THE NEW PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA WITH HIS CABINET. 


On Monday, November 15, Mr. St. Laurent took office as Prime Minister of Canada in succession to 
Mr. Mackenzie King. Our photograph shows the Prime Minister with members of his Cabinet, two of 
whom, Mr. Garson and Mr. R. H. Winters, are new Ministers. In the above group are: (front row, |. to r.) 
. Fournier (Public Works), Mr. H. Mitchell (Labour), Mr. C. D. Howe (Trade and Commerce), 
. . Laurent (Prime Minister), Mr. J. G. Gardiner (Agriculture), Mr. J. A. MacKinnon (Mines and 
~ sme \ yee enn Catone © hs Ba Gecrotery of ote of genase ~ E. ete ne a ig 
ees ae “" ack row, |. to r.) Mr. R. Winters (Reconstruction), Mr. R. W. Mayhew (Fisheries), Mr. P. J. J. Martin r ae ee 
MR. G. A. WILSON. \ } (National Health and Welfare), Mr. L. Chevrier (Transport), Mr. J. Jean (Solicitor-General of Canada), } | , MR. EDWARD CADBURY. 
a ) the a. RR er xv. i on \) Mr. D.C, Abbott (inance),_ Mr, Brooke Claxton Siational Defence), Mr. J. J. McCann (National Revenue), \ end 7 Peer ym Fong onlin _ eeeate Sve. 
is twenty-six and was born in India. Educated { \\ ooo ee eon an soe ee ee sl ) \ of Cadbury Brothers after fifty years’ service 
at Oundle and Brasenose, he served in the | . with the business. From 1911 to 1930 he was 
R.N.V.R. in M.T.B.s and went up to Oxford } e Ye, dig 4 chairman of Daily News Ltd., which controls 
in 1946 to read Law. He is also a Rugby \ The ue and pe Nave Crete. Be: was an 
f , , 
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AS RS. KASENKINA LEAVI} \ > N AS PRINCESS MARGARET'S FIRST LAD 
THE ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL, NEW YORK. WAITING ; MISS JENNIFER BEVAN. 


Mrs. O. S. Kagenkina, the Russian school teacher who leapt from the third Miss Jennifer Bevan has been chosen to be Princess Margaret's 
storey of the Russian Consulate in New York last August to avoid being first Lady-in-Waiting, and was to have accompanied the 
forced to return to the Soviet Union, was discharged from the Roosevelt Royal family on their Australasian tour. She is twenty-one, 
Hospital, New York, on November 19. Owing to the weakness of the and is the daughter of Lady Barbara Bevan, who was one 
leg fractured in her fall, Mrs. Kasenkina walked with the aid of a stick. | \ of the Queen’s bridesmaids. 


04 


a 


WELL-KNOWN MUSIC-HALL COMEDIENNE WHO DIED 
RECENTLY : MISS NELLIE WALLACE. 

Miss Nellie Wallace, the music-hall comedienne, in private 

life Mrs. Eleanor Jane Liddy, died on November 24. ite 

ill-health, she appeared at the Royal Command Variety 

Performance at the London Palladium on November 1, She 

made her first London appearance in 1903. 


A 


Sesccesce 
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GREAT PERSONALITIES OF EUROPE; 
AND EVENTS ON LAND, SEA AND AIR. 


OUR GREAT STATESMAN AND WAR LEADER WHO CELEBRATED HIS SEVENTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY 
ON NOVEMBER 30: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, OUT WITH THE OLD SURREY AND BURSTOW., 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN THE SCOTTISH CAPITAL: HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS IN A JEEP Mr. ee ae who weaved meme eongretaiotions on his cxventy- fourth weiee, celebrated 
a a = on November 30, was out with the urrey an urstow on November , after the meet at 
DURING = SHOPECHION OF eee wd THE TEREORaN ARMY. Chartwell Farm, adjoining his country place. “The Gathering Storm,” first volume of his war 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, on November 28 paid his first visit to the Scottish capital since he memoirs, was sold out on publication. Mr. Churchill, who is a Royal Academician Extraordinary, has 
was created Duke. The weather was brilliant and he received an enthusiastic welcome. The mornin, now become an honorary member of the Royal Society of British Artists. 
was occupied with engagements at Leith, and in the afternoon he inspected a parade of Territoria’ 
Army units after which he took the salute at a ceremonial parade in Princes Street. He dined with 
the Lord Provost and senior service officers before leaving for London by the night train. 


| 


PHYSICIAN BOARDING A HOVERING OUTSIDE THE CHATEAU CHOSEN FOR HIS PERSONAL H.Q.: FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY, 


THE DOCTOR CALLS BY HELICOPTER: A U.S. NAVY 
LEYTE (LEFT BACKGROUND). CHAIRMAN OF THE WESTERN UNION C.-IN-C.'S COMMITTEE (CENTRE). 


HELICOPTER FOR TRANSFER TO THE U.S. FLEET CARRIER 
During the air operations in recent North Atlantic mancuvres, a United States Navy physician was The Western Union Defence Organisation H.Q. is being established in Fontainebleau. The staff will occupy 
transferred by helicopter from the deck of the U.S. battleship Missouri to the U.S. carrier Leyte part of the historic chateau. Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, it is stated, will set up his personal H.Q. in 
left background) in order to attend a marine who had been struck by a whirling propeller. Our the country house depicted above. In our group General Navereau, Chief of Staff to General J. de Lattre de 
photograph shows the doctor being hauled up to board the hovering helicopter. Tassigny, is between the Field Marshal and Major-General A. G. Salisbury-Jones (arm raised). 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [X< 
Se eee —} 
BARK-BEETLES. 

LL but one of the fifty-odd species of so-called bark-beetles found in Britain belong 

to the family Scolytidz, a name, Greek in origin, which refers to the tortuous passages 
or burrows made by these insects and their larve. From the standpoint of the forest 
entomologist the group is important, for although the majority of its members confine 
their attacks in the main to trees which are already dead or dying, a few are the cause of 
much damage and serious loss. Of these few the worst offenders are the Elm Bark-beetles 
(Scolytus destructor and S. multistriatus) and the Pine Bark-beetle (Myelophilus piniperda). 
In the adult stage of its life-history the latter burrows into the leading shoots of Scots and 
other pines, with the result that these generally die or are broken off by wind, so that 
young trees are often crippled and stunted, while older ones may be completely destroyed 
by persistent attacks. As for the Elm Bark-beetles, their association with the Dutch or 
die-back disease of elms (Cerastomella ulmi) is so close that without their aid as infective 
agents the fungus causing this malady “ can only spread through the air, which seldom 
happens, or to neighbouring trees by root unions, which does occur, but not commonly.” 
On the other hand (to quote again from the Forestry 
Commission’s Leaflet No. 19), “‘ without the fungus the 
beetle would be dependent for suitable breeding sites on 
felled or wind-blown elms or elms rendered unhealthy 
by other adverse conditions.” 

Four other members of the genus Scolytus occur 
in these islands, namely, the Birch Bark-beetle 
(S. vatzeburgt), so far recorded only from Scotland ; 
the Oak Bark-beetle (S. intricatus), whose egg-tunnel, 
or “mother gallery,” is always cut horizontally, 
instead of perpendicularly, as is the case with the 
other five species; and the two Fruit-tree Bark- 
beetles (S. pruni and S. rugulosus), whose depredations 
are confined for the most part to the orchard and 
garden. 

The Ash Bark-beetle (Hylesinus fraxini), though 
of only minor economic importance, deserves mention 
because it frequently causes loss where ash is grown 
for hop-poles and walking-sticks. Also, a distorting 
fungus (Nestria ditissima) often follows in the train 
of punctures made by adult Ash Bark-beetles when 
feeding. 

As their popular name suggests, most of the Scoly- 
tide burrow either in, or immediately beneath, the 
bark of the trees which they attack. Some, however, 
go deeper, while others bore directly into the sap-wood. 
The heart-wood is rarely penetrated. The members 
of some genera are monogamous, of others polygamous. 
In the case of a monogamous species the female, after 
hibernation, scoops out a small chamber in the bark 
of the chosen tree, then takes a short flight and returns 
with a male. Pairing then takes place either in, or 
close to, the chamber ; after which the female sets to 
work in earnest, drilling a long, straight tunnel between 
the bark and the wood, and depositing her eggs along 
it to right and left alternately. When the larve or 
grubs hatch, each eats its way outwards at an angle 
to the “‘ mother gallery,’’ and when full-fed pupates 
at the end of its burrow. In this way curious and 
intricate patterns are traced upon the surface of the 
wood ; and it has been found that the particular angle 
made by the juncture of the larval burrows with the 
maternal gallery differs in the various species, and is 
thus serviceable as a ready means of identification. 
When the period of pupation is complete, the perfect 
beetles bore their way through the bark and escape, 
leaving behind them tell-tale ‘ flight-holes.”’ 








In the case of polygamous species such, for example, A PICTURE OF DESTRUCTION BENEATH THE BARK OF AN ELM-TREE: THE BURROWINGS 
OF THE ELM BARK-BEETLE (Scolytus destructor), AND ITS GRUBS. 


The female beetle makes the central gallery, or tunnel, and lays her eggs along the sides. marriage would be unclouded but for the “ rich man’s 


as the Two-toothed Bark-beetle (Pityogenes bidentatus), 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

HE DESCENT OF THE GOD,’’ by Maurice Collis (Faber ; 12s. 6d.), can hardly per- 
haps be classed as fiction, without stretching a point. Certainly no one could 
describe it as a novel. And it has a charm and a suavity which most novels do not even 
aspire to—which is not in their universe. The author is once more on his enchanted ground 
of Buddhist legend and history. Off the coast of Burma there is an island called Manaung ; 
we are in the sixteenth century, and the King of Arakan has just appointed a governor, 
known as the Taung Shin. He is received by the Headmen with mysterious intimations. 
Their island is a favoured place. At the founding of every village, signs have been observed, 
including angelic messengers and seed-rice from heaven. And now a Lord of Paradise is 
actually in their midst. It would be wrong ta say straight off how they know ; the Taung 
Shin—with whom the Presence obviously means to communicate—should make a progress 

through the villages, and judge for himself. 

The Taung Shin yields to this advice, though very impatiently ; and so, by stages, they 
conduct him to the Red Mount. He takes a few steps alone—and finds himself enveloped 
in a rich perfume. Then all is clear to him; the 
Presence is truly manifest. 

The Taung Shin’s first thought, alas, has been for 
what he can expect to get out of it. Surely nothing 
less than supernatural powers—if only he can keep 
the chance to himself. By law, he should report 
such prodigies to the King of Arakan, but then 
the King would simply take over ; so he omits this 
duty, and exerts himself to establish contact with 














than in vain; and meanwhile someone has blabbed. 
The local Prior would have disapproved of these 
goings-on at the best; -monks do not hold with 
prodigies or see the need for new revelations. And 
besides, the Taung Shin has been rude and not 
called on him. So he betakes himself to Court, 
and lays his grudge before the Arch-Abbot—who, 
however, would think little of it, but for the 
Centre Queen. This lovely, devious creature is dis- 
tressed, she says, by the old King’s melancholy; he 
craves a sign from on high, a personal assurance, 
but none is given. And is not that the Arch-Abbot’s 
fault ? Alarmed, the prelate thinks of Manaung and 
its divinity; and soon the whole Court is on the 
way. Though why the Centre Queen should be so 
eager remains a problem, for she never speaks all 
her mind. And indeed she has a most peculiar 
stake in the Presence, and strange things come of it. 

Mr. Collis himself has been on Manaung. He 
smelt the perfume—which is still there. He pieced 
the charming narrative together, and has given it 
his own style—ironic, graceful, simple in its urbanity. 

“There is No Armour,’’ by Howard Spring 
(Collins; 12s. 6d.), is a direct contrast—a thorough 
novel, on a very large scale. And I must admit that 
by comparison it is heavy work. The narrator, 
Edward Pentecost, describes his happy childhood 
in a Manchester suburb, and how he was always 
going to be a painter, while his sister Blanche meant 
to dance. Then their father “ gets religion ’’ in its 
most awkward form, and soon is hand-in-glove with 
the detested Brimlows next door. There is an end of 
home comfort after that. But Ted goes on with his 
career, 2ad succeeds quite early ; Blanche escapes to 
an eccentric great-aunt in Cornwall—and sells her 
talent for a mess of pottage. Indeed, she marries 
young Luther Brimlow, the unwholesome little boy 
who has blossomed out as an international financier. 
Of course, it goes wrong; whereas her brother's 


which, though small, is sometimes harmful in young 
When they hatch the grubs burrow outwards, forming characteristic patterns. usietuias ** eihuen te Teves tom, The nanvatien iachaies 


plantations, the male takes the initiative by excavat- 

ing a roughly circular chamber under the bark, in which 

he receives from four to six females, After pairing, the . 
latter construct their separate egg-tunnels, which all 
radiate from the nuptial chamber; and as _ the 
grubs in their turn burrow outwards from the egg- 
tunnels at all angles, very complicated patterns are 
apt to result. 

As distinct from the bark-beetles proper, a few 
species of ‘‘ ambrosia-beetles’’ occur in Britain. Of 
these the females lay their eggs in tunnels driven right 
into the wood, in which, or in cells or “ cradles”’ 
scooped out above and below the egg-tunnel, the grubs 
live, feeding not directly on the wood but on dark- 
coloured fungi which grow on the walls around them. 
These fungi, first noticed by Schmidberger in 1836, were 
referred to by him as “a kind of ambrosia,” hence the 
application of this epithet to the beetles concerned. 
One example is the Shot-borer Beetle (Anisandrus 
dispar), whose black tunnels attract notice when the 
branches of plum- and apple-trees are cut back, these 
tunnels being driven directly into the heart-wood. The 
larv@ are not in separate “ cradles,’’ and except when 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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both wars, and reaches to the next generation, when 
Blanche’s daughter falls in love with Ted’s son—and 
once again the rich man’s mistress brings about a 
triangle. There is incident enough, love and war, 
Cornish scenery and sailing, the excitement of youth 
and art; and though the book is long, one can’t 
precisely say that it flags. Yet except at moments, 
as with the late-flaring, hopeless jealousy revealed 
by Ted’s wife, it never gets much grip on reality ; 
and as time goes on, its people have a way of 
fading right out. 

In “Nicholas Wilde,’’ by David Scott Daniell 
(Cape; gs. 6d.), the scale is modest, but for that 
and other reasons the effect is more satisfying. 
Nicholas Wilde, who owns the Sleigh Weekly Recorder, 

‘is much respected in the town and by his own 
family. Indeed, a little more, a slightly coarser 
touch, and he would be the family tyrant. But no 
such thing: the younger Wildes esteem and are 
truly fond of him, though at seventy-six he has 
become rather a strain. And he himself has no 
real wish for subservience ; indeed, it rather vexes 
him not to be stood up to. Even his son Andrew, 
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very numerous the species is not seriously injurious. The two specigs oF BARK-BEETLES WHOSE ATTACKS ON TREES MAY BE FOLLOWED BY 
lately demobilised and back on the Recorder, is too 


wingless, almost globular male is not only smaller but 


FREQUENTLY CAUSES LOSS WHERE ASH 


FUNGUS INFECTION: (LEFT) THE ASH BARK-BEETLE (Hylesinus fraxini), WHICH 
GROWN FOR HOP-POLES AND WALKING- pliant; as for his panion-housekeeper, Miss 


always scarcer than the cylindrical female. Another deatrusted 
STICKS ; AND (RIGHT) THE ELM BARK-BEETLE (Scolytus ), WHICH IS ASSOCIATED Halt—what could be more irritating her desperate 


example of this group of bark-beetles is the nearly- 
related Trypodendron domesticum, whose egg-tunnels 
are cut in the sap-wood of oaks, beeches and other trees, with “‘ cradles " above and below 
for accommodating the larva. Though widely distributed in Britain, this insect is rarely 
sufficiently abundant to prove harmful; but its workings are not infrequently disclosed 
when timber is being sawn up for structural purposes or furniture-making, which accounts 
for its specific name, ‘* domesticum." 

The ecology or intimate life processes of these ambrosial beetles has not yet been fully 
investigated, but the facts in so far as they have been ascertained suggest that a symbiotic 
or mutual-benefit relationship exists between them and the fungi with which they are 
associated. The intestines of termites and certain other wood-eating insects are inhabited 
by symbiont microbes of one sort or another, without whose aid their hosts cannot digest 
the ‘‘ hard tack '"’ on which they feed, Ambrosial beetles have no such helpmates in their 
food-canals. Instead, the fungi which grow on the walls of their tunnels act as intermediaries, 
and by altering the chemical composition of the sap which they absorb from the tree render 
this available as food for the beetles and their, grubs. The fungi seem to have lost the 
power to propagate themselves by spores after the usual fashion, and would probably die 
out were it not for the intervention of the beetles, through whose excrement they are often 
spread. But in one instance at least the beetles are known to infect new borings by 
conveying thither in their mouths particles of fungus from their older workings, in much 
the same way that leaf-cutting ants start fresh ‘‘ mushroom-beds"’ in their nests when 
occasion requires. Harowip Bastin. 


WITH THE DUTCH OR DIE-BACK DISEASE OF ELMS. (MAGNIFIED.) 





desire to please ? And yet, of course, he knows best ; 
when there is a disagreement on policy, it is right that Andrew should give way. And 
in his own home, of course, his wishes should be paramount. 

This is a conflict rooted in the nature of things, but still it never goes very far. For they 
are all nice people. Andrew does feel unsettled, restive at his father’s control—and things 
are not quite right between him and Caroline. But they will come right ; underneath, it 
is a good mapriage. And the boys are charming—Nicky, at seventeen, struggling for man- 
hood, venturesomely falling in love; Bobby the engaging schoolboy, wrapped up in “ my 
friend Frobisher." The little story works to a climax over a too-plausible partner, and there 
is a happy ending nearly all round. The truthfulness, the quiet humour and the feeling 
for character add up to more distinction than appears at first sight. 

“Taken at the Flood,’’ by Agatha Christie (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is “a full-length Poirot 
novel.”” Need one say more? Well, perhaps a hint of the problem. Gordon Cloade, the 
patron Croesus of his family, has remarried in his old age ; then he is killed in an air raid, 
and his young widow—widow for the second time—scoops the lot. Afterwards she settles 
in Warmsley Vale, where all the Cloades live, with a defiant brother who rejoices in their 
hostility. And then a strange man turns up. He may or may not be her first husband ; 
he is promptly murdered ; and there you are. 

And here is the old magic. I can give it no other name ; it is so simple, so dramatic, 
so completely different in kind from anything we get from anyone else. And as for Poirot, 
age cannot wither him. K. Joun, 





the divine being. In vain, bowever—even worse 
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' INDIGENOUS AMERICAN ART: 
A GREAT COLLECTION’S GEMS. 


GOLD WORK OF COLOMBIA: 
RELICS OF AN EXTINCT PEOPLE. 
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AN EARLY COLOMBIAN GOLD NOSE ORNAMENT FROM THE \ 
wi 


4, RELICS OF A COLOMBIAN CULTURE WHICH BECAME EXTINCT " 
vy CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE: THIS DELICATE OBJECT— 

















* } SHORTLY AFTER COLUMBUS: TWO GOLDEN BEAD STRAND 
* SPREADERS (FOR USE, SEE PICTURE, RIGHT) FROM AN \ ‘bites tencin Wen eseeiens sxkee { ITS GREATEST WIDTH IS I IN,—WAS CAST BY THE CIRE-PERDUE  \\ 
\,, EXHIBIT AT CRANBROOK, U.S.A. i = z : % Pepi t \ METHOD, WHICH IS DESCRIBED IN THE TEXT. wh 
ae ; ‘y STRATING ITS PURPOSE. BEARING AN EAGLE, \ _ EE aI i oe 2 
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." 
\, OR TOUCAN, IT IS MADE OF A GOLD-COPPER \ 
\ 


ALLOY CALLED TUMBAGA, “\ Continued.} 


HE remarkable objects, mostly of gold, illustrated on this 


x 





antl 


probably the best privately-owned collection of Tairona art 
in the world. It has been recently presented by Mr. William R. 
Angell, of Detroit, to the Cranbrook Institute of Science, not 


and, possibly, susceptibility to European diseases, the tribe 





page, are some of the highlights of what was formerly 


The Tairona, now extinct, lived in the 


became extinct. Owing to the fact that the tribe worked in 
gold, many of their sites have been pillaged and their remains, 
except for the commoner and more permanent types, such as 
ceramics and stone-work, are relatively rare ; and this collec- 


far from that city. 
Santa Marta area of Colombia, and about the time of Columbus 
were a corn-growing people skilled in metallurgical, ceramic 
and stone-working crafts. Shortly afterwards, from a variety 


of causes, such as enslavement, mixture with other peoples 
[Continued opposite. 





of extreme interest and value. 


In this the desired object is first worked in wax. 


tion, which contains over fifty objects in gold, is consequently 
The Colombian Indians were 
always skilled workers in gold and used the cire-perdue process. 
This wax 
(Continued below. 



















































































‘ Wa 
(UPPER) A FROG IN THE FORM OF A PENDANT; AND } 
(LOWER) TWO BELLS BEARING HUMAN CARICATURES: } 
\ THREE SMALL EXAMPLES OF TAIRONA GOLD-CASTING } 
\ WHICH ILLUSTRATE THE GENERAL INDIGENOUS AMERICAN } . 
preva a TALENT FOR CARICATURE, SOMETIMES SINISTER IN \ none m 
\, A MAGNIFICENT EXAMPLE OF TAIRONA CRAFTSMANSHIP: | pURPORT, BUT OFTEN, AS HERE, IN A PLAYFUL VEIN. | FROM THE COLLECTION OF TAIRONA GOLD-WORK NOW AT } 
*) THE FIGURE OF A GOD (If INS. HIGH), CAST IN GOLD ry ye") THE CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE: A GOLDEN 
! AND WEARING A LIP ORNAMENT AND EAR- AND NOSE-PLUGS, \ | PENDANT (2}$ INS. HIGH) IN THE FORM OF AN EAGLE. ‘\\ 
» THE LATTER PROBABLY A LATER ADDITION at\ » BEPORE THE WAR A SIMILAR PIECE WAS AT BERLIN. a 
ewes oS 
, AN ALLIGATOR HEAD (CERAMIC; 4 INS. LONG) FROM THE | 5 A TAIRONA INCENSE-BURNER (CERAMIC ; 4 by 4 REMARKABLE AND PERHAPS UNIQUE SNAKE-HEAD INCENSE- } 
"\ CRANBROOK COLLECTION: THE ALLIGATOR, VARIOUSLY CON- (i fy 3 INS. HIGH) IN THE FORM OF A MAN \ y) BURNER (CERAMIC ; ABOUT 2 INS. LONG). THE TAIRONA APPEAR i‘ 
N VENTIONALISED, APPEARS FREQUENTLY IN TAIRONA SCULPTURE, } CARRYING A_ BASKET. COMPARE WITH ' TO HAVE USED THIS GEOMETRIC ORNAMENT (SEE . PICTURE 
. « ‘ _ LEFT) ONLY FOR INCENSE-BURNERS. \ 


AS DO MANY OTHER ANIMALS. 


Continued.) 


prototype, as in clay and 


it were, is encased 
poured in and the mould eventually removed. 


Cranbrook Institute of Science, is one of the six 


the whole subjected 


wax melts and runs away and gold, or whatever may be the casting 
The recipient of this collection, the 


institutions of 


THE PICTURE, RIGHT. 


to heat. 
metal, 


The 


is then 


the Cranbrook 
Foundation, an educational centre occupying 300 acres of rolling country in Bloomfield 


Hills, Michigan, 20 miles north of Detroit, U.S.A. The name Cranbrook was applied 
to it by the founders, Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Booth, both in memory of the Kent 
market town from which the Booth family came, over a century ago, and because 
of a certain resemblance between the Kent countryside and this wooded corner of 
Michigan. The foundation also includes three schools and an academy of art. 
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BIRD-FLIGHT ACTION ANALYSFD BY HIGH-SPEED 


RNITHOLO- 
GISTS and all 

who are interested in 
bird life have eagerly 
welcomed the newest 
technique in bird 
photography, the use 
of the high-speed 
electronic flash. By 
this means very short 
exposures of the 
order of 1/10,000th 
second can be used 
to ‘“‘stop’’ the most 
rapid actions, and 
result in striking 
pictures showing the 
various attitudes of 
birds in flight. The 
flashlight is obtained 
by the discharge of a 
high-voltage con- 
denser through a 
glass tube filled with 
certain rare gases, 
usually mixtures of 
krypton and xenon, 
which glow 
brigi.tly under the 
action of the electric 
SHOWING AN IMPRESSIVE EXPANSE OF WING AS IT DARTS AWAY FROM THE NEST: current; the power 


ING-HOLE : A COAL-TIT CLEANING ITS NEST BY CARRYING AWAY EXCREMENT, ‘Continued opposite. THE EXTENT OF A SPOTTED FLYCATCHER’S WING MOVEMENT CLEARLY DEMONSTRATED 


BY MEANS OF THE HIGH-SPEED FLASH. 


i 


atte re een 
preren 


€ 


veemmer xt 


FLYING TO ITS NEST: A SPOTTED FLYCATCHER, WITH THE RIGHT A CURIOUS ATTITUDE RECORDED BY MEANS OF THE HIGH-SPEED SHOWING THE OPEN FORMATION OF THE WING FEATHERS OF A 
WING-TIP ACTUALLY UNDER THE WIDE-SPREAD TAIL. FLASH : A SPOTTED FLYCATCHER FLYING TO ITS NEST. HOVERING SPOTTED FLYCATCHER ON THE BACKWARD STROKE. 


THE REMARKABLE AGILITY OF BIRDS IN FLIGHT PORTRAYED BY THE HIGH-SPEED FLASH : 


SHOWING HOW THE FEATHERS OPEN ON THE UPWARD STROKE OF A BIRD'S WING SO THAT THE AIR 
A REDSTART SWERVING AS IT RETURNS WITH FOOD. 


CAN PASS THROUGH THEM WITH LITTLE RESISTANCE, 


Continued} 
require attention in the use of this technique are the timing of the exposure and shutter and the high-speed flash simultaneously at the precise moment when 


the focus. These are controlled by an ingenious method evolved by Dr. P. S. H. | the bird is in focus. Rapid action, such as is portrayed in these pictures, leaves | 
Henry, whereby an exposure is made whenever a bird flies in front of a little margin for error. Apart from the fascination of using high-speed flash 
photo-electric cell, thus causing an electrical impulse which releases the camera and the satisfaction of the striking results obtained by it, the method promises 


: 





COMI 


SHOW! 
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ELECTRONIC FLASH: SELF-RECORDED EXPOSURES. 


Continued.| 
for a portable flash- 
lamp being ‘ derived 
from small accumu- 
lators through a 
vibrator and _ high- 
ratio transformer. 
The scope of bird 
photography is enor- 
mously increased by 
this new technique, 
for the photographer 
becomes virtually 
independent of the: 
vagaries of daylight 
foy,all those subjects 
where the lamps can 
be arranged within 
working distance of 
the- site chosen for 
photography. Dark 
woodlands, shady 
banks, and the in- 
teriors of barns are 
now all equally 
workable, and the 
constancy of the light 
source does away 
with all doubts about 
exposure. The prin- 
‘ cipal oints which . COCK REDST: IRNING } - ac . a . : 
COMING IN TO LAND : A REDSTART SPREADING HIS WINGS AND TAIL. THE SECONDARY WING : (Continued below. ethncghan os aaeevin ior on Seas saad cices dak ahaa: ne ab 
FEATHERS HAVE BEEN SEPARATED FROM THE PRIMARIES. 


CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA IN A HOVERING ATTITUDE: A COCK BIRD DIET REVEALED BY PHOTOGRAPHY : A REDSTART CARRYING ILLUSTRATING THE PRECISE TIMING AND CO-ORDINATION THAT 
REDSTART JUST BEFORE FLYING ON TO THE PERCH. A STONE-FLY AND A HOVER-FLY TO ITS YOUNG, CHARACTERISE BIRD FLIGHT : A COCK REDSTART ALIGHTING. 


SHOWING THE FORMATION OF ITS WINGS AT THE END OF A POWERFUL DOWNWARD STROKE : CARRYING A JUICY MOUTHFUL OF RAT-TAILED MAGGOT: A REDSTART IN FLIGHT, THE HIGH-SPEED 
A REDSTART FLYING UP FROM THE PERCH. FLASH HELPS TO IDENTIFY THE DIET OF SMALL BIRDS. 


to be of value in the analysis and understanding of bird flight, and the attitudes materially to knowledge of bird life. The photographs were exposed from an 
revealed may well suggest means of advaacing the science of aeronautics. adjacent ‘‘hide"’ with the aid of two electronic flash-lamps situated near 
Moreover, the portrayal of the more active phases of bird behaviour, of feeding the camera. [Photographs by Eric Hosking, F.R.P.S., M.B.O.U.. and descriptive 
methods, of food carried, and of courtship and aggressive displays, should all add matter by Cyril Newberry, B.Sc., F.R.P.S 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
N= half the Christmas books for boys and girls in their teens which confront 


RASH ASSUMPTION. 

NE X, a schoolmaster of mine, in dealing with essays, had a habit of deducting marks | 

for what he called “rash assumption.”” Pressed, he would explain that the author | 

had assumed too much knowledge in the reader. This is an equally dangerous trick on 
the stage : I am sure that therevered X, with many displeased grunts, would have “‘ marked 
down” two recent entertainments in London, though for different shades of the same 
fault. Thus, he would have attacked the “‘ Slings and Arrows’ revue at the Comedy for 
the authors’ rash assumption that everyone is able to translate its local allusions, its coterie 
jokes ; and “‘ The Solitary Lover ’’ at the Winter Garden for the similarly rash assumption 
that the details of Swift’s home life, on the one hand, and of the Drapier Letters on the 
other, are child’s-play to all. 

If the text of ‘‘ Slings and Arrews”’ is published three 
centuries hence—though this is, on the whole, unlikely 
scholars will treat it like the topical allusions in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama. Who was this Binkie of whom 
Hermione Gingold sang? And those other names in the 
text ? They are familiar enough to contemporary Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, but they will be as meaningless to -our 
descendants as some of the jests in the early Jacobean war 
of the theatres are to us. Certain of these closed-circle 
jokes will be just as obscure to-day outside London. 
‘‘Slings and Arrows ”’ is inner-metropolitan to the core: 
it is described as an intimate revue, and we cannot doubt 
that some of its family-party intimacies are written with 
pointed skill. Even so, throughout the evening I found 
old X’s ‘‘ rash assumption ” prickling in my mind. 

This little matter apart, the revue is a busy wasps’ 
nest, with Hermione Gingold once more as Queen Wasp. 


the writer this week have an historical background. Is that a portent? Or merely 
accident ? Whatever the answers on the part of the grown-ups, the youngsters will not 
worry, provided the yarns make good reading. They do; and it so happens that no two 
authors have chosen the same period. 

Let us start, then, with that past-master in this style of story, Geoffrey Trease, whose 
“ Silver Guard” (Basil Blackwell; 6s.) completes a group of three stories spanning the 
fifty years of struggle between the Stuart Kings and the people of England. It tells of 
Gervase Steele, a young American colonist who comes back to the land of his father to go 
to Oxford to study medicine, sees the raising of the Royal 
Standard at Nottingham and the battle of Edgehill, and } 
eventually joins the Parliamentary Army in time for 
Naseby. Adventure amain. 

Some thirty years before Gervase left Massachusetts for 
Oxford, Pastor John Robinson and Elder William Brewster 
fled from England to Leyden, in Holland, to avoid persecu- 
tion. In“ The Bells of Leyden Sing ’’ (Falcon Press ; 8s. 6d.) 
Catherine Cate Coblentz tells how the Brewster children 
made friends in their new home, how one of these was 
Rembrandt van Rijn, how Old Squint Eye, the Ambassador's 
spy, arrested the wrong man and how at last they return to 
England to embark for the New World aboard the Mayflower. 
It was in a picturesque house built athwart a Dutch canal 
that Violet Needham first saw the picture of a boy of twelve 
or fourteen in a scarlet tunic. Round that painting she 
has woven an adventure story called ‘‘ The Boy in Red ’’ 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.). She makes him come to life as Maurice 
St. Annalands, page to William the Silent. He carries 











In revue Miss Gingold likes to choose the least-expected 
professions, here a masseuse or a laundress, in which to 
gloat superbly. The professions may be different ; but 
the spirit is always Miss Gingold’s, the eyes beneath the 
fringe shooting their sparks, the mouth twisted in lively 
malice. She surveys the stricken field with the air of some 
triumphant medizval commander who is about to spend a 
few brisk hours with his captives and a pair of thumb- 
screws. And yet Miss Gingold is the most agreeable 
company: we would not have her otherwise. She is the 
pointed blade of any revue in which she appears: none is 
so accomplished with the quick thrust and nicely-judged 
twist. Observe her in the sketch which damps the powder 
of the first-night gallery (its last line will puzzle the pedants 
in years ahead) and in the parody called “Sit Down a 
Minute, Medea.” There the text is pale enough, but Miss 
Gingold enlivens it with her own wit in voice and walk. 
Indeed, most of the librettists of ‘‘ Slings and Arrows ”’— 
and there is an army of them—have reason to bless their 
leading lady : without her and her poison-ivy smile many of 
their sling-shots would fall short and their arrows would be 
blunted. Walter Crisham, mellower than his partner, is as 
agile and resourceful as ever, and one of the lights of the 
evening is a brief and doleful song, ‘‘ Taken as Red,” in 
which Gwen Cherrell enlists our sympathy as a “* purged” 
typist. In its fashion a gay evening ; but I still think there 
should be a glossary in the programme. 

Equally, Winston Clewes, author of ‘‘ The Solitary Lover” 
(Winter Garden), might have supplied a programme-note on Swift. 
He is obviously a specialist and an enthusiast : he assumes—rashly— 
that every playgoer shares his taste. So we are cast at once into 
the turmoil of Swift’s relations with Stella and Vanessa, and with the 
little matter of ‘“‘ the brass halfpence coined by Mr. Wood” thrown 
in. Specialists will agree that Mr. Clewes has some shrewd ideas 
about the attitude of Swift to the two alarming women, and they 
will also nod assent to the way in which the business of the Drapier 
Letters has been woven into the fabric of the piece. What of the 
others, the non-specialists ? They will see Donald Wolfit in a towering 
rage and note again how this actor can govern the theatre ; they will 
observe the sensibility of Rosalind Iden and Patricia Jessel ; and they 
will marvel at Dame Irene Vanbrugh’s grace abounding in so small 
a part as Rebecca Dingley. But it hardly adds up to a play for 
the general playgoer, though Mr. Wolfit—acting with the proper 
breadth for so big a theatre—can persuade us that he may well be 
the turbulent Dean and that it is indeed Dublin that lies beyond the 
great window of the Deanery. It is not naturally a Wolfit part: 
I hope that one day he may decide to give to us Sir Giles Overreach 
in Massinger’s ‘*‘ A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” a part and a drama 
that, even at this distance, have enough to hold the general playgoer 
as well as the specialist. 

Mr. Clewes had to cope with an unusually difficult exposition. 
The exposition is a morass in which many dramatists flounder. 
This author, to do him justice, refused to erect too many obvious 
signposts of the kind I remember in a period drama last year, when 
the characters had a habit of telling each other what they knew 
already. ‘ It’s surely six months,” said someone to Byron, “ since 
you invited Leigh Hunt to come out here and found a liberal 
journal with yourself and Shelley." We are reminded at once of 
Dangle’s objection in “‘ The Critic’ to the opening scene of “‘ The 
Spanish Armada,” an informative conversation-piece. ‘‘ Mr. Puff, as 
he knows all this, why does Sir Walter go on telling him?”’ 


be so communicative. 


Purr: "Fore Gad, now, that is one of the most ungrateful observations I ever heard—for the less 


inducement he has to tell all this the more, I think, you 





A PLAY IN WHICH THE AUTHOR “‘ 
“THE SOLITARY LOVER,” 


One of the ,Plays discussed by Mr. Trewin under his title of “Rash 
Assumption ” 
had its first night at the Winter 
Trewin quotes it as an example of a play in which the author has presumed 
knowledge on the part of his audience and says, 
play for the general playgoer.”’ 

that the play would be withdrawn on November 27. 


To which Puff replies : 
‘* But the audience are not supposed to know anything of the matter, are they?” 
Sweer ; True, but I think you manage ill: for there certainly appears no reason why Sir Walter should | 


FLATTERED OUR KNOWLEDGE TOO MUCH ” 
SHOWING DONALD WOLFIT AS THE TURBULENT 
DEAN SWIFT AND ROSALIND IDEN AS STELLA. , 


is Mr. Winston Clewes’ play ‘“‘ The Solitary Lover,” which 
Garden Theatre on November 16. Mr. 


‘It hardly adds up toa 
This was borne out by the announcement 





“QUEEN WASP” OF ANOTHER INTIMATE REVUE: 
HERMIONE GINGOLD AS RITA RAVEN, ONE OF THE 
NUMBERS IN “ SLINGS AND ARROWS.” 


Mr. Trewin describes “ Slings and Arrows“ 

Theatre) as “‘ inner-metropolitan to the core."’ He 
says that the librettists have reason to bless their 
leading lady, Hermione Gingold, “‘ without her and 
her poison-ivy smile many of their sling-shots would 
fall short and their arrows would blunted.” 


countryside ; 


lonely headland. 





ought to be obliged to him; for I'm sure you'd know 
nothing of the matter without it. 


I do not know whether old X would have voted, 
in the last resort, for Sneer or Puff; but I am 
sure at least that Mr. Clewes—like some other 
historical dramatists—has flattered our knowledge 
too much. 

Few plays now running offer many puzzles 
in the way of topical allusion, though 
“ Traveller's Joy" is bound to become a period 
piece on that happy day when travel restric 
tions are lifted. I write before the welcome 
Globe revival of Hankin's ‘ The Return of the 
Prodigal." This was written more than forty 
years ago; but we find nothing in the text to 
perplex 1948 or, for that matter, 2048. There 
are no rash assumptions here; but there is 





“A LADY 





“THE SOLITARY LOVER" 
more to the acting of Donald 
his strange intimacies and repressions. (W 
“SLINGS AND ARROWS "' (Comedy). — of a marksmanship is at the lads of the 
village, for this revue is often a parochial business. But those 
of Hermione Gingold (fire burn and cauldron bubble!) and the fantasy of W. . 
will salute these players’ return in an evening that, at its best, can be really funny. 

*“* SIEGFRIED "' (Royal 
with Hans Hotter, 
MAURICE CHEVALIER (Hippodrome).—-Two hours of Chevalier, his ingratiating self 
in a number of songs, new icome—old. 

“ FROLIC WIND’ 
Pryce’s wittily broodi 
Henrfetta Watson and 

MISLAID "’ 
going for three acts. Happily, Denys B “ 
“THE THIRD MAN" (Arts).--Louis Verneuil’s three-act duologue, with telephonic 
interruptions, acted with = bad Lucie Mannheim and Marius Goring. 





~ouR CRITIC'S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 








er Garden).—An evening of many words that 
Bint ,* 4 Winston Clewes’s murky portrait of Swift and and 
rawn on . 27.) 


hose who delight in the mischief 
alter Crisham, 


a House, Covent Garden).—An intermittently fine revival, 

Astrid Varnay, Peter Klein, and Set Svanholm. 

and—more we! 

* (Boltons).—-It was a good thought of John Wyse to revive Richard 

version of the Richard Oke novel. performance—with 
bel Terry-Lewis—is one of the best in Boltons 

(Embassy).—A tle flutter-comedy that found it hard to keep 

elock was in the cast. 














certainly a very pretty wit, J. C,. Trewin. 


messages through the enemy lines, is captured and tortured 
in an attempt to make him talk, and saves the life of his 
Prince at the siege of Antwerp. 
are the essence of this yarn. 

Serfs and outlaws, fhe Black Death and the Peasants’ 
Revolt, Wat Tyler and the capture of London go to the 
making of Ivy Bolton’s historical romance, ‘ Son of the 
Land ”’ (Blackwell ; 6s.). 
the moment Roger Gleason, a lad of sixteen and a serf of 
the land to Sir John Dale, runs away, to the moment when, 
sentenced to be hanged as a rebel, he is saved by the 
evidence of none other than Sir John. 

“Down the Amazon with Orellana,’’ by Robert Finch 
(University of London Press ; 6s. 6d.), tells how Don Luis 
Mendoza de Cordoba set out to find the City of Gold. It 
became a desperate adventure, what with Barbary pirates, 
the rascally Alonzo de Ribera, 
tropical forest and a voyage down the mysterious Amazon. 
Here is a book that will thrill while possessing the merit 
of telling a true story of discovery. 

Once upon a time, in the reign of King Richard Coeur 
de Lion, there lived in Sussex a landowner known as 
William de Littlehampton, the lord of five manors with 
the rights of soccage, corkage and drainage between 
Chanctonbury Ring and Bognor-supra-Mare. William goes 
to the Crusades, and in “ The Saracen’s Head,’’ by Osbert 
Lancaster (John Murray ; 8s. 6d.), we learn of the manner in which he 
acquits himself, overcoming tremendous and surprising odds. This is a 
story with its tongue in its cheek and must be read accordingly, when 
it will provide much merriment. 
found in ‘‘ The Rose and the Ring,’’ by Michael Angelo Titmarsh, alias 
William Makepeace Thackeray (Guilford Press ; 7s. 6d.). 
that this ingenious pantomime telling of the adventures of Giglio and 
Rosalba, the machinations of Gruffanuff and the interventions of Fairy 
Blackstick was first presented. And to-day’s publishers are to be 
thanked, not only for bringing it to the notice of the present generation, 
but for doing so in a format so closely modelled on the original, with 
reproductions of Thackeray’s own illustrations. 

Very often youngsters like to have a story set in a piece of country 
they know, either by residence or from having spent a holiday there. 
That being so, there is a choice to hand of Cornwall, the Romney 
Marshes, Southern Ireland and North Wales. 
John Denton (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), tells how Jeremy and his sister find 
themselves plunged into a maze of sinister activities. Ciphers and 
saboteurs appear on the scene, and it all works up to a fine detective 
yarn. Another holiday adventure, this time on Romney Marsh, is 
told in ‘The Summer of the Great Secret,’’ by Monica Edwards 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.). 
Ferryman and an old hulk lying in the creek. There are cases of 
brandy and scent, a muffled horse and cart on the beach and the 
story of how Rissa earns enough to buy a chestnut three-year-old to 
companion Tamsin’s Anglo-Arab, Cascade. 
but she must keep it out of sight of any brothers she may have! 

“Sparks Fly,’’ by Helen O’Clery (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), takes its title 
from the sparks that Christopher glimpses on the Devil’s Elbow, a 
He and his friends unravel the mystery, and 
it makes grand reading against the background of the life of the 
and the problem of Christopher’s origin adds to 
the suspense. There is nothing very sinister in the holiday the 
Wyndhams spend at Llanechlin, but ‘‘ The Wyndhams Went to Wales,’’ by M. E. Allan (Sylvan 
Press ; 7s. 6d.), is full of fun. Just the sort of holiday every boy and girl would like to spend. 


For real adventure and excitement “ Biggles Hunts Big Game,’’ by Captain W. E. Johns 


(Hodder and Stoughton ; 6s.), is bad to beat. 
and the big game Sergeant Bigglesworth, D.S.O., D.F.C., M.C., one-time of the R.A.F. 


Loyalty and high courage 


One incident follows another from 


the green gloom of the 


Gaiety and gusto are likewise to be 


It was in 1854 


“ Cornish Cream,’’ by 


Two girls stumble on the secret of Jim the 


Just the book for a girl; 


The setting is French Equatorial Africa, 


and now in the Special Air Police Department of 
Scotland Yard, sets out to hunt are an inter- 
national gang of counterfeiters. Once started, it 
will be a job to get any young reader to leave this 
book until he—or she—has finished it: so do not 
let them start when it is near bedtime ! 

If boy or girl can overcome names like 
Ralambosamimanana, Manjakamiadana, Andri- 
amanitra, they may enjoy A. de Quincey’s “ My 
Kingdom for a Cow '’ (Hamish Hamilton ; 7s. 6d.). 
The humour is subtle. “ Jobie,"’ by Helen 
Garrett (Shakespeare Head Press; 6s.), is an 
American story of a lonely little boy who sets 
out to make a friend. Interesting because of 
its American setting. Finally, for the film fan, 
there is “ Collins’ Film Book,’' edited by Eric 
Gillett (Collins; 7s. 6d.), an anthology of 
twenty-two recent film successes ranging from 
“ Hamlet " to“ Bambi.” A book for the family 
at large. W. R. CaLvert. 
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WINNERS OF i165 FIRST AWARDS 


CALENDAR WATCH 
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AN EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING 
WRIST-WATCH HAS ARRIVED IN OUR 
SHOWROOMS. “UP-TO-DATE” IN A i ” 
iS VERY REAL SENSE, IT SHOWS AT A GLANCE better than anything 
ia,’ THE MONTH, DATE IN THE MONTH, DAY OF 


THE WEEK, HOUR, MINUTE AND SECOND. MADE 
BY MOVADO, A FAMOUS NAME IN SWISS 
WATCHMAKING. IT IS AVAILABLE IN 
STAINLESS STEEL PRICE €24.10.0 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : LIMITED 
156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST... E.C.4. 172 REGENT ST.. W.1 


SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST. . » 
PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY . MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 33/4, $-Bottles 17/5 


| as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 


























ANNOUNCING 


MAIDEN VOYAGE 
RMS. Edinburgh Castle 
To SOUTH AFRICA 


On the 9th December this vessel of 28,705 gross tons, 
joins her sister ship “PRETORIA CASTLE” in the 
Mail Service to South Africa. 


These two liners—the largest and most powerful 
vessels in the South African Trade — offer the highest 
standards of sea travel obtainable. 


A Fleet of 25 vessels now 
maintans the Company’s 
Mail, Passenger and 
Cargo Services between 
the United Kingdom and 
South and East Africa. 
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* Whate’er he gives, 
he gives the best” 


DR. JOHNSON 


Draw no bow at a venture this Christmastide ; give the 
Gift Appropriate . . . La Tropical de Luxe Cigars. 
Famous over 70 years for their exquisite mildness and 
flavour, these finest Jamaican cigars 
will say ‘ Happy Christmas’ 
again and again to the 
man you really want 


















to please. 
Obtainable in all the 


usual sizes: 5's, 
10’s, 25’s and 50’s. 


§3 





LA TROPICAL vent 
Finsst Tamactan (gars 


Imported solely by Lambert & Butler of Drury Lane. 
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Always the 


choice of connoisseurs 





The Camera for the Connoisseur 


24" x 23° Reflex Camera with an {/3'5 

pap a Li, ey A, 12 cmpocsres 

on @ standa 

plane pty aves a range be — 
up to 1/500 of a sec. 


460 . 18 . 4, inclusive of P. T. 








. . 
PURLEY WAY, CROYDON, SURREY Sanderson's 


A Subsidiary of Aer ical & General Instruments Led. 
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LUXURY BLEND SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Mere is a very gifted receiver. Superb modern styling with the usual excellence of 
Ekco radio allied to an amazing technical achievement — select the programme you 
want to hear and at the appointed time the ‘ Radiotime ’ switches itself on. . . and off 
again when you wish. And it always tells you the time, of course. It will even call 
you in the morning . .. to music. All you have to do is pre-set it, much like an alarm 
clock. Ask your Ekco Dealer to show you why you must have it for Christmas! 


EKCO <Pieilie Mma 


FOR HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


EKCO ‘Radiotime’ Model A33—A delight to the eye, pleasing to the ear. Radio-cum- 
Clock-cum “ Auto-alarm.”’ Switches itself on or off at pre-set times, a a engineered 
innovation. For so-cycle time-controlled A.C. mains. Price 23 inc. tax. 


g. ks Cece te SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
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This fascinating Coty Perfume... . gift of gifts | 
for a thousand fragrant hours. . . in a superb 
satin-lined box with special-Christmas card of may be s 
greeting. This isoneofmany excellent gift ideas Cheltenham 
from the wide range of Coty presentations. purchase good-quality jewellery 








EY O- LTD., 165-8, NEW BOND STREET 


See the many Coty Gift tdeas at the best shops everywhere | 
and at the Coty Salon, 3 New Bond Street, London, W.1. | 


r 


e Promenade. Cheltenh 

















BU Life with an AGA 


=. "| is simply Wonderful 


and this cooker saves so 
much on fuel it soon pays its cost! 











Little wonder proud owners take guests into the kitchen to see their Aga 
in all its grandeur. For the whole world knows that the beautiful Aga 
lifts life to new luxury levels ! 

Night and day, it is ready to cook whatever you wish — superbly, 
almost automatically ! Its continuous-burning fire needs fuel only twice 
in 24 hours. No fumes, no smoke, no dust — and a damp cloth wipes it 
clean. There is an Aga model that will also give you plenty of hot water 
in the bathroom and kitchen — morning, mid-day or midnight ! 

Though the Aga is to be found in the stateliest homes, it is far from an 
extravagance! Its maximum yearly fuel consumption — guaranteed — 
is so low that its cost is soon saved. Its pre-war quality and no purchase 
tax make the Aga a truly worth-while investment ! 





HIS is the Aga 
Model CB Cooker 
and Water Heater for 
themedium-sized family. 
Its guaranteed maxi- 
mum fuel consumption 
per year is 3} tons using 
» anthracite or 

| “ Phurnacite”’. Other 
models are available. 
Deliveries now take 





FOR EXPORT ONLY DURING 1948 





Now flowing in ever increasing numbers from less time. 
the assembly lines to the markets of the world. Domestic models from 
L8sto Lis 


Hire purchase terms available 





| 
The Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry 
London: Standard House, 37 Davies Street, | 











—— Grosvenor Sq., W.1. Telephone : Mayfair 5011 For full details write to: 


Aga Heat Ltd., 7, Orchard House, Orchard St., London, W.1. 
Standard Cars Standard Commercial Vehicies Fergusen Tractors Triumph Cars | (Proprietors: ALLIED 1RONPOUNDERS LTD.) 
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Christmas Cravel |: 


If you are making a long distance journey 
by rail this Christmas there are two 


features worth remembering :— 


For the first time in the past 
nine years seats may be reserved 
on many of the express trains. 


Restaurant and buffet cars will 
be maintained on most of the 





advertised services. 


There will be extra trains during the | | 


| holiday period. 


























—\ 


the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 





RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTO: SALFORD 6- LANCS 
wo mt 314 Regent Serect London wi 
marasectvenms =6OF wat GRADE «6wtaleeewens 























Millions sold yearly. 
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Head throbbing? Feeling ali in? An Alka-Seltzer 
tablet in a glass of water (hot or cold) will soon 
set you right. First, Alka-Seltzer’s double-action 
soothes pain—extra fast. Then it neutralises ex- 
cess acid, often the root of your distress. Try it! 
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December 


December is:balance month. The last few days of the year make heavy 
demands upon the staff of the bank, for every account is ‘‘ balanced” 
and checked. Modern office methods, involving the use of mechanised 
book-keeping systems and of photographic records in accountancy, have 
reduced the time spent in searching for the proverbially elusive penny, 
but even so, hard work by every officer is required at-‘‘ balance time’’. 
You will soon have an opportunity of studying the balance sheet of the 
Midland Bank; it is clothed in conventional form, but behind its figures 
lies the story of great achievements for customers large and small. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Oe speemrwent 
Wl MERCHANTS TO mat Tee KiNG 


DRY FLY 











COMPANY 
WEATHER 
LIVING 





SHERRY 
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Frmosaten Macee Tooo « Co lro 
LONOON - ESTARLISHED 1629 


and all in the @ | 
sterling area ! & 



































Stay as long as (and spend what) you like. Relax 
OVERSEAS or go gay—go racing, yachting, dancing, swim- einen 
SHIPPING ming or “snorkel ” fishing—or just play bridge | 7” ™™eniy b z 
| and sit in the sun. English cigarettes are still cocktail bars | DRY FLY SHERRY is now avail- 
C4) 1/6 for 20—with bargain fashion shopping on C5) able in larger quantity. A glass of this 
When calling at these Canadian Ports | Kingsway. Malta invites you to her social F——— ovely sherry is a gracious welcome 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL | centre—and Europe's most modern hotel—where J) 01, to your guests. From your own 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER « VICTORIA pre-war English-style luxury mingles with Medi- @ l wine anmeel ‘on ies Menkes 
British Co Ss | terranean sunshine, sport. tradition and charm. © mate suites | , 
NSOIS or ae oe ee FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD 
46 99 Grand Harbour % 
EXPORT?’ ’ cigarettes és) HOTEL Phoenicia }——~ GS) Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
at competitive prices ‘In Bond” lor | MALTA 6.€C. from London New York Agents : 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 | 


For further information write to The Malta Hotels Company mice | 
Public Relations Division at 34, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 





Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Lid. 
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‘Sanatogen’ builds human vitality and happiness 


They had a strength 


that you 


HE MEN AND WOMEN of the 

‘Golden Age’ had a strength 
and vitality that nowadays is often 
gradually undermined by the strain 
of modern existence. You, too, 
can have what they had — simply 
by putting yourself on a regular 
course of ‘Sanatogen’. For over 
50 years hundreds of thousands of 
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ean have 


people have been building up their 
vitality with this splendid com- 


bination of two nerve-building 
foods (organic phosphorus and 
protein), which give you new 


energy, vitality and zest—a true 
return to the ‘Golden Age’ of life. 
At all chemists, price (including 





tax) 8/3d. 


*SANATOGEN’ 


NERVE TONIC 


Regd. Trade Mark 


FOOD 1 
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WITH LARGER NECK FOR EASIER 
PLOW OF ° 


SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
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ESCOFFIER LTD., HARDERS RD., LONDON, 
S.E.15. 
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Patroness : 


The Treasurer : 
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Christinas £lppeal 


A really warm fire and perhaps some little unexpected 

gift would bring such joy to 440 pensioners, mostly 

aged and infirm, and hundreds of others now being 
cared for by the 


Distressed Gentlefolks’ 
Aid Association 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 
This Christmas please remember those who have found 
sadness and poverty in their old age. 


74, Brook Green, London, W.6. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED—STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 





Please be 


FATHER 
CHRISTMAS 


to a little child in 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes. 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


of any amount warmly welcomed 
in support of our 7,000 boys 
and girls. 


10/- 


will buy one child's 
food for a week. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should 
be sent to 20 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E./ 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


BISCUIT & VITA-WEAT 


CRISPBREAD MANUFACTURERS ristmas 


MR.PEEK MR. FREAN 


K | ron’ > ROAL . cONDCURN 


rd Lane, London, W.¢ and P Weekly at the Othce, Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, I n, W.C.1. SATURDAY 
| und to Canada and Newtoundland by Magazine st d as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y Post Othce, 1903 
y, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, W.A, ; Christchurch ellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.7.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania. 





